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FRANCE’S PREMIER MENDES-FRANCE 


Thirty days to make peace or lose office. 













You havent seen anything 
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til youve Ss 


South Americ 





Buenos Aires is smart, gay, sophisticated! View above 
is from inside the portico of Casa Rosacda, the office of the 


Argentine President, Shops offer Paris-designed frocks 
at) bargain prices. And succulent steaks in the best 
restaurants will cost you less than $1. 








WO F jANtino 


ONTEVIDEO 


NOS AIRES gs 4 


... and your dollars go further 
on this great Continent than 
ever before. Plan to go now! 


b Gite FIND IDEAL sight-seeing weather, 


Mild temperatures by day. Cool 


restful nights. You haven’t seen anything 
‘til you've seen South America. And if you 


see it now, dollars will go a long, long way. 


“Super 6° ¢ lippers* of PAA’s President 


service fly the East Coast from New York to 
Buenos Aires. El InterAmericano DC-6's tly 
from “B.A.” to Panama via Panagra’s West 
Coast route, continue to Miami via PAA’s 
route, Berths at modest charge. 


First-class fare from New York is $98820 


round trip, either way. Like fares from any 
major airport in the U.S.A. via Pan American 
System “gateway” cities of New York, Miami, 
New Orleans, Houston or Los Angeles. 

Call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 





Montevideo oflers sports along with sightsee- 
ing... as do 7 other amazing cities you visit 
{lving “Round South America. Pan American 
and Panagra offer deluxe service and tourist hy 


pressurized DC-6B’s. Tourist saves up to 25%, 
©Trade-Mark, Keg. U.S. Pat, Of, 


Hl, PAMAGRA «i PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


——$ $5 


WHAT A POWERFUL DIFFERENCE 
THIS HIGH-OCTANE GASOLINE MAKES / 
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To the man with an ear for motors, there’s 
nothing like the purr of an engine deliver- 
ing top power. And the surest way to get top 
power is to use a high-octane gasoline. You 
see, the amount of power that gasoline can 
deliver depends on its octane rating. So fill 
up with high-octane “Ethyl” gasoline. Look 
for the familiar yellow-and-black emblem 
onthe pump. ..and see what a powerful dif- 
ference “Ethyl” gasoline makes! 


( Teaoe-mann) 
ANTIKNOCK 


COMPOUND 


ETH ¥t CORPORATION 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Ethyl Antiknock, Ltd., in Canada 
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Pound for pound stronger than steel cable— 
NYGEN pays a Big dividend for every extra dollar 
spent for this miracle cord. 


Yes, the extra dollars you spend come 
back many times over. ..so for you to 
buy General Nygen tires is a good invest- 
ment, not an expense. 

For General tires with Nygen Cord are 
delivering the lowest cost per mile ever 
experienced in the trucking industry. 

But more important than money is the 
freedom from worry when your trucks are 
on the road. For all practical purposes, the 
phrase ‘‘tire trouble’”’ is a thing of the past. 
There isn’t any more tire troublefor trucks 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio e Waco, Texas 


SPECIFY GENERALS ON YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 


on Nygen Generals. With tens of thousands 
of these tires in service, we have yet to 
hear of a bruise break, flex break, carcass 
separation or blowout due to heat. 

Sound like a miracle? Well, Nygen is 
a miracle cord. You'll agree when you 
see these tires take recap after recap 
after recap ... when you see mileage go 
up, up, up...and cost per mile go down, 
down, down. 

Youcan’t start saving until you see your 
General Tire Dealer. How about today? 















Ever been i. LETTERS 


The Oppenheimer Case 


Sir: 


Stood u More startling than the excellent exposi- 
eee tion of the meat of the Oppenheimer case in 
— aoe 





Time, June was the box preceding it 
under the title “The Handout.” Trae really 
outdid itself in this expression of journalistic 
candor, for the professional intellectuals 
in journalism have loudly boasted for 
years about reporting in the “public interest.” 
Now we see an enormous admission that 
some highly placed typescribblers permitted 
themselves to accept handouts from a prej- 
udiced side of a highly important public con- 
troversy and thus to distort the substance 
of a highly important decision. And lazy edi- 
tors followed the lines handed out by Oppen- 
heimer’s lawyers 

... The left-wing slanting that has per- 
meated our news in recent years is mostly the 
result of professional inculcations by profes- 
sors bent upon turning out social “reformers” 

journalistic socialists, that is 

Karu E, BRANpT 
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Chadds Ford, Pa. 
Sir 
You take for granted that a free play 
of ideas is easily separable from [Dr Oppen- 
heimer’s| “peculiar attributes of character 
" The virtue in a free play of ideas is 
that it is creative, that it produces concep- 
tions—technical or otherwise—that are new 
and valuable. But such conceptions, because 
new, are unconventional, and the mind able 
to discover them must have in its makeup at 
least some disregard for conventions and re- 
strictions. Such disregard leads to peculiar- 
ities. Dr. Oppenheimer is « brilliant: man 
Like most brilliant men, he is a peculiar 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








It’s a day you'll never forget. There you stand as the minutes tick slowly TIME is published weekly by Tre Inc., at 540 
" owhere » CZ - . in ota Be s ea . N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, HMiinois Printed 
by. And somewhere, the car that was to have picked you up is stalled. in WESA. Entered ancescend:cduus tetterce tte 





Post Office at Chicago, Hlinois. 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6 00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00. Canada and Yukon, 
: . sas . 1 yr.. $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane. 
If your fuel pump is an AC—and 9 out of 10 are—it’s precision-built to speeded editions: to Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr, 


=e - ‘ . saat ™ — s an a ‘ $8.00; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $14.00; Cuba, Mexi- 
keep you out of trouble. But, normal wear can eventually cut down any co, Panama: Puerto Ries’ Canel Zener Wis 


Any serviceman will tell you to check your fuel system twice a year, 
That goes for fuel pumps, too. 











fuel pump’s efficiency. Have it checked—and if there és need for replace- Islands Continental Europe, Guam and Japan, 1 
K “yes é a yr. 2.90; all other countries, 7 5.00, For 
ment, be sure you get an AC Fuel Pump—America’s first and finest. U.S. and Canadian active military personnel 


everywhere in the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 
Subscription Service: J. Edward King. Genl. Mer 


YOUR FUEL PUMP needs fo be as good as AC builds it eee Mail subscription orders, correspondence and 


instructions for change of address to: 


° . . Time Suusceiption Servic 
For example, the diaphragm is the hardest working part of the pump. TN: Michinns Anece 


That’s why the AC diaphragm is made of four strong layers of patented- Chicago 11, Minois 


treatment, square-woven airplane cloth instead of one. AC builds it Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 

better to serve you longer. Time) and new address (with zone number, if 
any)—allow three weeks for change-over 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1954 by Time Inc. 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention, 
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The Associated Press 
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These little “ladders” are examples 
of miniaturization. They were de- 
vised at Western Electric as a new 
way to mount tiny electrical compo- 
nents—crystals, resistors, condensers 
—close together, economically, help- 
ing to keep telephone costs down. 
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Alice in Mini-Land 


Your eyes—like Alice’s — would widen to behold the 
improbable tininess of many things now going to 
work for you in telephone equipment. Making small 
things smaller goes on in a big way here at Western 
Electric where Bell telephone equipment is made. 


And, it’s big news for telephone users in two ways. 


For example, ‘miniaturization’, as it’s called, often 


lets designers plan telephone equipment so it costs 
less, works better, or both. Then, too, space saved on 


a small unit, repeated many, many times, grows and 


grows in importance —until ev entually thousands of 
dollars may be saved in costly building construction 
alone. All this means lower cost in running the tele- 


phone business. 


So, Alice actually is looking at proof of the value of 
Western Electric's teamwork with its partners— Bell 
Laboratories and the Bell telephone operating com- 
panies. This teamwork is a big reason why your Bell 
telephone service has gone up in price so much less 


than most other things you buy. 





A UNIT OF THE BELL 
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The CHeowlinor "CITY OF LOS ANGELES’ 


*BETWEEN CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 


You like comfort in your home and there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
be equally comfortable, be completely relaxed, when you travel. 


The “City of Los Angeles” gives you not only comfort but a wealth of 
home-like conveniences. You can have your private bedroom or room- 
ette .. . enjoy luxurious living-room atmosphere in Lounge and Club 
cars... be served wonderful, freshly prepared meals in your dining 
room on wheels. And there's no extra fare! 


Traveling west or east on the “City of Los Angeles’’ you can stop over 
at Salt Lake City and Las Vegas without any additional rail fare. 


The CHtomlinory ‘CITY OF DENVER" 


*Overnight BETWEEN CHICAGO ~ DENVER 


All that we say about the “City of Los 
Angeles” also applies to the new “City 
of Denver.” It’s a beautiful train 
throughout. You'll be enchanted with 
the distinctive Club Car “The PUB” 
with its mellow Old English decor, 


On both these no-extra-fare Stream- 
liners you have a choice of Pullman 
space or sleep-easy Coach seat with 
reclining back and leg rest. 

* * * 


Also in daily service—to and from the 
Pacific Coast—the Streamliners “City 
of San Francisco,” ‘‘City of Portland,” 
and “City of St. Louis.” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Fine Service - Fine Trains - Fine Foods 














man. How can our government employ bril- 
liant men without putting up with their 
peculiarities? . . . 
RicHarpD T. Moore 
Hartford, Conn. 
Sir 
Oppenheimer’s and McCarthy's as- 
sumption of their above-the-law status fur- 
nishes the pivot of rationalized excuse for 
vast numbers of either tempted or careless or 
ignorant lesser fry to flout or evade the law, 
including security regulations, as may seem 
best to their own individual judgments. This 
is so elemental that the almost universal fail- 
ure of our scientists to sense its truths brings 
the scientific fraternity into question, posing 
one of the great paradoxes of our time. . . 
C. Austin DE Camp 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. 
Sir: 

. .. Your remarks concerning me in the 
Oppenheimer story [June 14] amount to 
character assassination of the grossest kind 
» +. They 9 reflect unfavorably on Oppen- 
heimer, as well as on my friends, past and 








present ... Before the war I had, among 
others, many associations with left-wingers, 
including Communists . . . My position was, 


and is, that of a fighting liberal. I have often 
agreed with the Communists and often dis- 
agreed with them . . . My life has been ded- 
icated to truth, justice and freedom. If this be 
treason, make the most of it .. . 

Regarding the incident of which you give 
so fanciful a version ... The facts of the 
case were set forth by Oppenheimer before a 
House committee as far back as 1948, I be- 
lieve. Regarding his testimony he wrote me 
as follows in a letter dated Feb. 24, 1950: 





“T can understand that an account of my 
testimony before the House committee could 
be helpful to you ... I told them that I 
would like as far as possible to clear the rec- 
ord with regard to your alleged involvement 
in the atom business. I said that as far as I 
knew, you knew nothing of the A-bomb until 
it was announced after Hiroshima; and that 
most certainly you had never mentioned it or 
anything that could be connected with it to 
me. I said that you had never asked me to 
transmit any kind of information, nor sug- 
gested that I could do so, or that I consider 
doing so. I said that vou had told me of a 
discussion of providing technical information 
to the U.S.S.R. which disturbed you consid- 
erably, and which you thought I ought to 
know about. There were surely many other 
points; but these were, I think, the highlights 
... As you know, I have been deeply dis- 
turbed by the threat to vour career which 
these ugly stories could constitute. If I can 
help you in that, you may call on me—Sin- 
cerely yours, Robert Oppenheimer.” 

HaAAKON CHEVALIER 

Paris 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified this year 
before the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s personnel security board that he 
had lied repeatedly about the Chevalier 
incident (Time, June 28). The truth, 
he swore, is: One night in the winter of 
1942-43, Chevalier told him that a mu- 
tual acquaintance had a way of getting 
technical information to Soviet scien- 
tists. In reply, Dr. Oppenheimer told 
Chevalier that that was a terrible thing 
to do. According to Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
testimony, Chevalier agreed.—Ep. 


Pride of Lions 
Sir: 

With all due respect to the members of 
Rotary International, we of the mighty 
brotherhood of Lions International are 
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_ “DOES THIS MEAN ME?” 


ee IGHWAY SIGNS are for everyone's protection, Sonny. regularly and keep it in top mechanical condition: 

But some motorists don’t pay attention to them.”’ Careful driving helps prevent accidents... adequate 

Heed warning signs along the highways, and observe auto insurance protects you from accident losses. Find out 

| hand and mechanical signals. Cooperate with your friend, the from your Hardware Mutuals representative if your car is 
Traffic Officer. Drive only at reasonable speeds. Slow insured within safe limits of liability. He'll explain the many 

down after dark. Keep in your own lane, and never advantages of Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy.® 

insist on the “right of way.’”’ Pass only when Pas Just call Western Union, ask for Operator 25, and 


a a 


you have clear vision ahead. Don’t mix drinking request the name and address of your nearest 


é % 
( : &/Hardware « 
and driving. Stay a safe distance behind the ({{ Mutuals,’ 










50° 


asa Hardware Mutuals representative. His helpful 
wiv 


car in front of you. Have your car inspected ant services are yours for the asking! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


ardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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There is a 


big Difference 


in Room Air Conditioners 


In choosing an air conditioner, you can't rely on outward 





appearance alone. The Big Difference to know is how it is 
made and how well it operates. Only Philco brings you the 
newest advances backed by a 17 year record of proven depend- 
ability and sales leadership. When you buy, don’t settle for 


less; 1954 Philco air conditioners are now as low as $199.95, 


late Moll MZ NY 


More People 
Mah Own a 


PHILCO 


than Any Other 
Make 





New Philco design! In most cases it will be 

Mounts Flush Inside mounted flush with the sill to take up no space 
inside the room yet its also designed for flush 

Your Room mounting with the outside building line. Nothing 


less can approach it for complete flexibility. 


Compare the difference! Many air conditioners 


TRUE Automatic ofter thermostats that merely turn the unit off and 


c I may leave the room sticky and uncomfortable 
Temperature ontro Philco’s system prevents over-cooling, continues 


to dehumidify, and maintains constant comfort. 


Another Philco advance! Instead of electric coils 

HEATS as well as of limited wattage, Philco gives you a Reverse 
Cycle system that heats the same size room it cools 

COOLS and heats as fast as it cools, I's unmatched for year 
‘round comfort from a Room Air Conditioner. 


MODEL 86KL, above, Is just one of a complete line designed to fit 
every purse and room. More people own a Philco than any other 


Room Air Conditioner. Get the full story. See your Philco Dealer. 








] growling mad. We protest that Rotary is not 

“the largest service club” [Time, June ] 

| Active membership of Lions International 

numbers 498,244, or approximately 108,000 

greater, We flip our tails at vou. For shame! 
Lion Lew Evans 





Detroit 
Sir: 

. .. Better check your facts in + 
which service organization the lar 
expect approximately 40,0 Lions 





convention in New York early in July 


Harry M. Waitt 


Rogers, Ark 
( Time hastily joins the Soc iety for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Lions—Ep. 
Kith & Skin 
Sir 

Your otherwise excellent article [June 7] 
on General Sir Gerald Templer was spoiled 
for me by the usual reference to “diehard 
British . made to open their posh clubs to 
men of all races " Apart from General 
Templer not having done this, there was no 
necessity for him to do so, They are and have 
been for many years ‘open to men of all 
races.” The fact is that people in their leisure 
hours generally enjoy the company of their 
own kith and kin, and tend to flock together 

- One never hears references to the exclu 
sive Chinese clubs in Malaya, which are not 
open to Europeans How many Negroes 
belong to the “posh” American clubs? What- 
ever our taults may be we make 4 point of 
never stoning or assaulting the Asian families 
who move in next to us, which appears to be 
one of America’s less attractive habits. I read 
with great distaste of youths stoning a preg 
nant Negro woman who had the temerity to 
live in the same neighborhood as some of 
your white Americans. This “diehard Brit- 
ish” angle is a bit outmoded, and should be 
abandoned for some other angle of ittack 

GEOFFREY TRUBSHAW 

Bangkok, Thailand 








Lost Harmony 
Sit 
Barber (Time, June 21] 


ain't what be. The traditional 
mellow harmony is gone. Today’s S.P_E.BS 





etc, quartets alternately blast and whisper 
We interpolate difficult swipes and key 
changes just for the spectacular hell of it. We 
isually sing without a trace of vibrato. All 
of this requires vocal precision beyond the 
capacity of most professionals. But we belie 
our name “Preservation” of barbershop 
quartet singing? No! 
SAMUEL A. Woop 

Baldwin, N.\ 


McCarthy & the Army (Contd.) 
Sir 

Congratulations on your forthright and 
objective coverage of the McCarthy-Army 
hearings. I used to think Time was preju- 
diced, but your June 21 summary seems to 
me faultless—and I have watched all . of 
the TV hearings 

Marion H. Bemis 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich 


Sir 
The conduct of all persons concerned 
has been a national disgrace 
(S/Sot.) Harvey L. Sitver 
U.S.A.F, 








Tachikawa, Japan 


SIR 

RE YOUR DESCRIPTION OF WELCH'S LACHRY- 
MOSE DEFENSE OF HIs , YOUNG PARTNER 
FRED FISHER: ARE YOU REALLY SO SIMPLE AND 
ARE YOU REALLY SUCH A PUSHOVER FOR suc 
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assembly line product 


These hotels are distinguished by their refusal to 
conform to routine standards of hospitality. Their 
dedication to service above the ordinary, and their 
pride in personal, independent management are your 
assurance of a memorable visit. 


Ne yg pee 


_—~ 
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WARNER Q G) REPRESENTED 
bo 
Nationally Represented by 
ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 
NEW YORK: 588 Fifth Avenue, JUdson 6-5500 
CHICAGO: 77 W. Washington St., RAndolph 6-0625 
BOSTON: 73 Tremont Street, LAfayette 3-4497 
WASHINGTON: Investment Bldg., REpublic 7-2642 
-..and in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 


and Seattle—Glen W. Fawcett Associates 


NOT A CHAIN INDIVIDUALLY OWNED 


Eee a ease 





CINCINNATI 


Netherland Plaza & 
Terrace Plaza 





PITTSBURGH 
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SG KD... look out on scenic America 





. .. Super Domes on the HIAWATHAS 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 





Other Hiawathas 
serve 


OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY 


Northern 
WISCONSIN 


Upper 
MICHIGAN 
and other areas 


There’s nothing like a dome for seeing all the 
scenery. From Super Dome HIAWATHAS you see 
the Wisconsin Dells, the palisades of the Mis- 
sissippi, rugged Montana Canyon, the Rockies 
and Cascades. 

There’s no extra cost in the full-length dome, 
and you’re welcome in the Cafe Lounge on the 
lower deck. Super Domes are carried on the 
Morning and Afternoon Twin Cities HIAWATHAS 
and on the transcontinental Olympian 
HIAWATHA—the great vacation train. 

Ask us about thrifty Family Fares. Harry 
Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 
Union Station, Chicago 6. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


10 


THE WAY TO TRAVEL AND SHIP 





\ PITIFUL HAM ACT? IF WELCH IAD BEEN AC- 
COMPANIED BY HEARTS AND FLOWERS YOU 
MIGHT HAVE BROKEN DOWN AND SOBBED WITH 
HIM 

LON P. FLANIGAN 
GENEVA, N.Y, 


Sir: 

Your obvious anti-McCarthy-Cohn report- 
ing is unjust Perhaps Senator McCarthy 
has what is sometimes called the Celtic inat- 
tention to exact statement He may not 


be genteel but he’s a doer, and it's too bad 
we don’t have more like him 

T. G. HAYDEN 
Chicago 
Sir 

The first proven strategist of the Army- 

McCarthy hearings is Senator Symington 
He expertly advised Secretary Stevens that 
McCarthy would not fight by Marquis of 
Queensberry rules but by his own (Joe's), 
which we learned through Time [June 28] 
were taught him by Indian Charlic, the 
Below-the-Belt Kicker. In fact, Joe is .. 
quite a_ kicker He is going to kick 
the brains out of anyone protecting Com 
munists 

CHARLES RYAN 
Belmont, Mass 
Sir: 

For a magazine as large as yours, con- 
tributions toward original, creative terminol- 
ogy are plainly lacking. For example: to 
parallel the term “McCarthyism,” you could 
coin or use a new word to represent the 
strongest opposite camp, such as “Malocrats” 

which could thereafter represent to your 
readers a group of Democrats for Malenkov 
or bad Democrats 
Ep HENRY 
Stillwater, Okla. 


With Audubon in Arkansas 


on 

It was with some shock and disgust 
that I read in your June 21 issue the appel- 
lation, “John McClellan, the old Arkansas 
buzzard.” I do not know Senator McClellan 

except what I have seen and heard 
during the McCarthy hearings 
Wa. C. STEWART 

Los Angeles 
@ Time meant that the Senator was 
durable, useful, sharp-eyed, discerning, 
but not universally loved, and no 
stranger to Arkansas. Ed. 


Well-Adjusted Horse 


Sir: 

Commenting on the colt Landau in Time's 
[June 14] story on the [British] Derby, you 
said Landau “had been so temperamental 
lately that he had had to be attended by a 
psychiatric horse doctor . 

Landau is neither nervy nor temperamen- 
tal This year he had shown, in public, 
resistance to driving pressure from his rider 
which had prevented him showing his ability 
in [a previous race]. I was invited to treat 
him ... and [since] the treatment, there 
has been no record of his resistance . The 
technique used is one that substitutes, for 
existing impulses in the nervous system, im- 
pulses that dictate the conduct or condition 
desired. It is a non-physical treatment of the 
nervous system e 

Before taking to this work . I was in 
practice for about twelve years in Harley 
Street. Some of my patients might find it a 
little surprising to see me described as a 
psychiatric horse doctor. This work is com- 
pletely outside the sphere of physical science, 
medical or veterinary . . . 

CHARLES BROOK 
London 
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Let MONY be your “good provider”... 


FIND OUT HOW TO PROTECT YOUR PAY CHECK 
WITH A MONY DISABILITY EXPENSE POLICY! 


If accident or sickness should keep you out of work for any length of time, how long 
could you pay your day-to-day living expenses without your pay check? 


With a MONY Disability Expense Policy, you wouldn’t have to worry. For MONY could pay 
you up to $400 a month tax-free income—even for life—in case of total disability 

resulting from accident and up to two years when disabled by sickness. Accident benefits 
begin immediately . . . sickness benefits can begin as early as the fourth day of illness! 


The cost is surprisingly low! For example, the cost for a 40-year-old office worker 


who qualifies for this policy is only 16 cents a day for each $100 of monthly income. 


MONY policies are not easy to get. By careful selection of policyholders, MONY is able 
to keep exclusions to a minimum and pay benefits fairly and promptly, 


Don’t let accident or sickness rob you of your income at a time when you need it 
most. Find out how this MONY Policy can provide an income to carry you and 


your family through an emergency. 


Mail the coupon below today! Our representatives throughout 
the United States and in Canada stand ready to help you. 


Mao rwa 0- New VYorx 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


“FIRST IN AMERICA" 
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wae. 
DON’T WAIT—ACT NOW! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-74, Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


I would like free information about the MONY policy best 
suited to cover my needs as follows: (please check.) 


L) Tax-free Disability Income () Insurance on My Wife () Education for 

() Hospital, Medical Benefits or Children \fy Children 

(] Income for My Family | Income for My Retirement () Pay Off My Mortgage 
Name a 
Address 

City County State 

Occupation = _ Date of Birth 
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Something New Is Happening in the back yard! Now it’s easy, and relatively 


inexpensive, to have your own swimming pool. For now you can get one of 


steel sturdy, water-tight, smoothly finished in almost any size you 
want. Standard sizes are available from 16 by 33 feet to 35 by 105 feet. 
Comes in sections . can be installed in a few days. Developed by U.S. 


Steel’s American Bridge Division, these new pools will add a lot to hot weather 


pleasure from coast to coast. 





Steel Centipede. With legs and body segments of USS National Pipe, this 
centipedelike structure rests atop the storage silos at a Portland cement mill 
In more than 95% of the cement plants in our country, a maze of pipe like 
this is used as an air conveyor system to transport pulverized materials effi- 
ciently, quickly and economically. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 
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Roll Out The Barrel! That's exactly what happens 
when barrels are used as shipping containers. They 
get rolled. And they also get bounced, battered, 
beaten and bumped during But if 
they’re bound with tough, strong USS Steel Hoops, 
thev usually come up smiling for the next trip! 


shipments. 
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Can You Find The Steel in this picture? 


Steel comes in so many forms, does so 
many jobs, that lots of times we don’t 
even realize its presence in common ob- 
jects like these. Holding the corsage to- 


gether . . . fastening the little tab on the 
milk bottle cap ... binding the matches 
into their cover .. . is steel in the form 


of wire. Thousands of miles of fine, sturdy 
wire, made by U.S. Steel, are used every 
year in such familiar items. 





Toe 
Pa) | ee 

An Award-Winning TV Show, The United States 
Steel Hour is presented every other week for 
your entertainment by U.S. Steel. The plays 
are produced by the Theatre Guild and feature 
talented performers like Helen Hayes and Charlie 
Ruggles, shown here in a scene from a recent pro- 
duction. Look up time and station in your local 


paper, and join us for the next program. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 





For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place Pittsburgh, Pa, 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL, GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-889 
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The first dial was put there 
by an Independent 
Telephone Company! 


Now 74% of all telephones 
in the United States are dial (2Z¥} 5,150,000 


‘: ° TELEPHONES IN SERVICE 
In 1889, a Kansas City businessman developed the n Independent Telephone Componies 


first successful automatic dial telephone. Shortly afterward, his equipment 
was installed in an early Independent telephone exchange at LaPorte, Indiana. History records this 
as the first dial telephone system in America. The development of dial service was necessary, 
not just fortunate. For hiring and training enough operators to handle today’s huge volume of 
local telephone calls would be a near-impossible task. 
Now, as in years past, America’s 5,100 Independent Telephone Companies are 
adding to the value of your telephone service. Their 9 million telephones 
are linked with your phone. Their connecting long distance 
lines help speed your out-of-town calls. Their 114 billion dollar 


investment in telephone service all across the nation 
is at your fingertips— always. 


United States Independent Telephone Association 


9232500 = 


eh ee ee — 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
A Time for Reappraisal 


“T will not be a party to any treaty that 
makes anybody a slave; now that is all 
there is to it.” 

With that unequivocal statement, the 
President of the U.S. last week summed 
up his answers to a series of news- 


Walte 
Mayority LEADER KNOWLAND 
F questio 





ror a grave eee 
conference questions about France’s im- 
pending surrender to the Communists in 
Indo-China. But even as Dwight Eisen- 
hower spoke, there were sharp new illus- 
trations that the key allies of the U.S. 
did not participate in this firm resolution. 

In Geneva. self-shorn of any chance to 
drive a hard bargain, France was fashion- 
ing a settlement that could mean nothing 
but another sweeping victory for Com- 
munism in Asia. In a bitter preview of 
what was to come, the French forces in 
Indo-China—without warning or consult- 
ing the U.S.—were abandoning 3,000,000 
Vietnamese to Communist conquest and 
slavery FoREIGN News). These 
events illustrated anew the unhappy fact 
that France is rapidly abdicating its long- 
tenuous role as a first-class world power. 

As the President’s statement blazed 
from the headlines, Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill and Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden came back to Man- 





(see 


hattan from a trip to Canada and em- 
barked on the Queen Elizabeth for home. 
They refused to talk to the press, were 
plainly dissatisfied with the results of 
their visit to the U.S. Their silent de- 
parture was, in a sense, a sad epilogue to 
Churchill's personal attempt to cover a 
compound fracture of policy with a patch 
of his own valiant personality. Churchill 
and Eden were plainly bent on what the 
Prime Minister called “peaceful coexist- 
ence” with the Communists. Peaceful co- 
existence has a wide range of meanings in 
the thermonuclear world, but there was 
every indication that the British transla- 
tion means continued retreat in the face 
of Communist pressure. 

As the Queen Elisabeth was about to 
sail, the most ominous word to come from 
the British-U.S. talks filtered out to pub- 
lic earshot: Britain was arguing that the 
Chinese Communist government might 
have to be admitted as a member of the 
United Nations. On Capitol Hill the news 
of Sir Winston Churchill's urgings on 
Eisenhower set off a dramatic display of 
bipartisan unity (see below) against U.N. 
membership for the aggressors of Peking. 

The words and deeds of the week, 
demonstrating a further tendency toward 
weakness in France and Britain, and a 
renewed will for strength in the U.S., con- 
stituted a clear call for the “agonizing re- 
appraisal” of U.S. foreign policy that John 
Foster Dulles mentioned six months ago 
in his dramatic appeal to the French to 
stand fast against Communist encroach- 
ment. 


A Bipartisan Position 

How would the U.S, react if Communist 
China were admitted to the United Na- 
tions? For that question last week, there 
came a clear, bipartisan answer. Across 
the center aisle of the U.S. Senate, Re- 
publican Leader William Knowland and 
Democratic Leader Lyndon Johnson 
agreed that the people of the U.S. do not 
want Communist China in the U.N., and 
do not want a U.N. that includes Commu- 
nist China. 

The question arose on the Senate floor 
just after Sir Winston Churchill had sailed 
for home. Up Pennsylvania Avenue, from 
the White House. came word that Prime 
Minister Churchill had told President 
Eisenhower that there may be a British- 
supported drive to admit Red China to 
the U.N. this fall. Dwight Eisenhower 
snapped out a firm, quick reply: the U.S. 
is more opposed than ever to giving China’s 
U.N. seat to the Reds. 





On Capitol Hill, the President's state- 
ment got quick confirmation. The first to 
react was California’s Senator William 
Knowland, who rose and asked a sharp 
question: “Are the hundreds of American 
prisoners killed in cold blood with their 
hands tied behind their backs to become 
the forgotten men, while the bloodstained 
hands of the Communist murderer are 
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clasped in fraternal greeting by our allies 
in the United Nations Building in New 
York?” Then he took his position: “On the 
day that Communist China is voted into 
membership into the United Nations, I 
shall resign my majority leadership in the 
Senate so that. . . I can devote my full 
efforts ... to terminate United States 
membership in that organization and our 
financial support to it.” 

Some Democratic Senators, e.g., Arkan- 
sas’ William Fulbright and New York’s 
Herbert Lehman, promptly rose to re- 
buke Knowland for his stand. But Minor- 
ity Leader Lyndon Johnson, a Democrat 
who seldom support a Re- 
publican position if he believes it is best 
for the country, stood firmly beside the 
majority leader. Said he: “The American 
people want no appeasement of Commu- 
nists. The American people will refuse to 
support the United Nations if Red China 
becomes a member.” 


hesitates to 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
A Gain Among Losses 


For Western diplomats, it was a week 
of compromise, indecision and foreboding, 
but in the general gloom Secretary Dulles 
found one solid, significant triumph for 
U.S. and inter-American diplomacy: the 
ouster of the Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment in Guatemala. 

The events in Guatemala (see Hemi- 
SPHERE ), Dulles tolda nationwide radio and 
TV audience, “expose the evil purpose of 
the Kremlin to destroy the inter-American 
system, and they test the ability of the 
American states to maintain the peaceful 
integrity of this hemisphere. For several 
years now ... Communism has _ been 
probing ... for nesting places in the 
Americas. It finally chose Guatemala. . .” 

The Red nest in Guatemala, the Secre- 


Despite this victory, Dulles warned, the 
need for vigilance is great. “Communism 
is still a menace everywhere, but the 
people of the United States and the other 
American republics can... feel that at 
least one grave danger has been averted 
. . . The unscrupulous will be less prone 
to feel that Communism is the wave of 
their future.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Romantic Evening 
Down among the sheltering palms, O 
honey, wait for me... 
Meet me down by the old Golden Gate, 
Out where the sun down about 
eight... 


goes 


Lieut. Dwight Eisenhower, 19th Infan- 
try, U.S.A., and Miss Mamie Doud were 








United Press 


Mr. & Mrs. EISENHOWER 
After wars, triumphs, tragedies and 38 years. 


tary pointed out, was “a direct challenge 
to the Monroe Doctrine, the first and 
most fundamental of our foreign policies.” 
Dulles noted that the doctrine itself came 
into existence as a result of Russian de- 
signs on the Americas, and then traced the 
more recent spread of the Red fever in 
the Central American republic. Ousted 
President Arbenz of Guatemala, said 
Dulles bluntly, “was openly manipulated 
by the leaders of Communism.” 

Dulles had praise for all concerned in 
the successful revolution: the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council for refusing to take up the 
matter (and put it into the path of the 
U.S.S.R.’s veto), the Organization of 
American States for swiftly dispatching a 
peace commission to Guatemala, and the 
“loyal citizens of Guatemala who, in the 
face of terrorism and violence and against 
what seemed insuperable odds, had the 
courage and the will to eliminate the trai- 
torous tools of foreign despotism.” 


married in Denver on a July afternoon 
in 1916. It was the time of the hobble 
skirt, the Pianola and the maxixe, the year 
that Woodrow Wilson won his second 
term as President by the margin of 3.806 
California votes. It was a time of gather- 
ing tension, and because of trouble on the 
Mexican border, the Eisenhower-Doud 
wedding was held four months earlier 
than had been planned. The bridegroom, 
just promoted to first lieutenant, didn’t 
have time to get new silver bars for his 
uniform on his wedding day. 

Songs & Remembrances. Last week, 
after wars. tragedies, triumphs and 38 
years together, Ike and Mamie Eisenhow- 
er celebrated their wedding anniversary 
in the White House. Ninety-three guests, 
members of Ike’s West Point class (1915), 
their wives and a few widows, came for 
dinner on the anniversary eve. Through 
dinner the scarlet-coated Marine Band 
orchestra played nostalgic songs from the 





days when Ike was courting Mamie, ¢.g., 
selections from The Chocolate Soldier; 
the conversation was full of sentimental 
remembrances. The song that stopped the 
table talk, stretched Ike's grin to capacity 
and moved Mamie to clap her hands, was 
Down Among the Sheltering Palms, a na- 
tional hit in 1915 and still the President's 
alltime favorite. 

Waltzes & Blushes. After dinner the 
President and First Lady led their guests 
to the East Room, to the dum-dum-de- 
dum strains of the wedding march from 
Lohengrin. There was a short string con- 
cert by members of the Air Force Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and then Ike helped pass 
around the West Point song books. For 
two hours the Class of 1915 sang the old 
songs, with assistance from the orchestra. 
When the old grandfather clock in the 
East Room chimed midnight, the orches- 
tra played The Anniversary Waltz. The 
President bowed to Mamie, caught her 
around the waist and swung her expertly 
around the polished floor for a few turns 
before they both gave up in laughter and 
embarrassment. Afterwards. Ike recalled 
that it was the first time he and Mamie 
had danced together since 1938. 

The next afternoon the President took 
a few minutes off to pose with the First 
Lady for photographers on the White 
House south lawn. Mamie, resplendent in 
a white silk dress, proudly fingered a new 
diamond-studded gold pendant, Ike’s an- 
niversary present. When a photographer 
suggested that she put her arm around 
the President, Mamie laughed and nudged 
Ike. “Oh no,” she exclaimed. “You're the 
one who's supposed to put your arm 
around me—” Ike blushed under his tan 
and declined to hug his wife in public; 
Mamie affectionately hooked her arm 
through his. 

As the photographers were leaving, Ike 
waved and called: “Well, when we have 
our fiftieth anniversary, we'll see you— 


I hope.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Full Speed Ahead 


Last week the 83rd Congress finally be- 
gan to move full speed ahead. Working 
long hours (the Senate one night was in 
session until two minutes before mid- 
night), both houses faced and dealt with 
major legislation. The sum of the week's 
work: a major gain for Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s legislative program. 

@ On foreign aid, the House approved an 
authorization bill giving the President al- 
most exactly what he wanted. 

@ On the farm program. the House ap- 
proved a compromise bill that knocked 
the props from under the high, rigid sup- 
port bloc in Washington. 

@ On taxes, the Senate, more by accident 
than through shrewd strategy, approved 
the Administration’s controversial tax- 
revision bill in a form that would meet 
with Ike's approval. 

There is a good reason for the burst of 
speed on Capitol Hill: this is an election 
year, and the politicians are anxious to get 
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home. Majority Leader Bill Knowland 
has set July 31 as the target date for ad- 
journment, and after last week’s accom- 
plishments, the prospects of hitting it 
look bright. 


For the "Little Fellow" 


For months in the Senate, the Republi- 
can leadership had known that the Demo- 
crats would make a hard try to tack an 
income-tax-cutting amendment onto the 
Administration’s bulky (875 pages) tax- 
revision bill. Georgia's Walter George had 
first proposed a $200 increase in the per- 
sonal exemption, later cut it to $100 when 
the Republicans stood firm against it. But 
tax cuts are always the sweetest of music 
in an election year; at the last minute the 
G.O.P. leaders thought they were whipped. 

The "Sequence of Things." The day 
after Senate debate on the bill began last 
week. the Republican Policy Committee 


sat down in the Senate Secretary’s office - 


and heard the bad news: they were half a 
dozen votes short of enough to push their 
bill through; the George amendment 
would carry. New York’s Irving Ives, 
while he promised to stick with the party, 
grumbled that the G.O.P. was going to 
take a licking come November if it did 
not do something for the “little fellow.” 
A number of other Republicans, espe- 
cially those up for re-election this year, 
shared the Ives sentiment. 

The task of doing something for the 
“little fellow” fell to Colorado's Gene 
Millikin, whose Finance Committee had 
reported out the revision bill. The next 
morning Millikin padded into the Senate, 
got the attention of the chair, asked the 
clerk to read a spanking new amendment 
his staff had pieced together overnight. 
(It would give a $20 tax credit to every 
individual not benefiting from other pro- 
visions of the bill.) Tennessee’s Albert 
Gore wanted to know why Millikin had 
been so late in introducing his amend- 
ment. What was the motivation? Blandly, 
Millikin made his reply: “The motivation 
of the sequence of things to come before 
the Senate is to be found in the decisions 
that are made leading to these develop- 
ments.” Translated, this means, “We both 
know damn well what I’m up to, but I 
deny everything.” 

Distress & Surprise. The Republican 
strategy conceived by Millikin was intend- 
ed simply to head off the George amend- 
ment with a more palatable substitute. 
The George amendment would drain $2.4 
billion from the Treasury; the Millikin 
amendment would cut Government rev- 
enue only $960 million. Much to the dis- 
tress of the Republicans, the Democrats 
(joined by Maverick Republican Bill 
Langer) voted down Millikin’s amend- 
ment 49-46. Then, much to their own 
surprise. the Republicans, joined by Vir- 
ginia’s Harry Byrd and Willis Robertson, 
Colorado’s Edwin Johnson and Florida’s 
Spessard Holland, defeated the George 
amendment 49-46. 

Neither party could claim it had cut 
taxes for the “little fellow,” but 92 Sena- 
tors could go home and tell the home 
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CoLorapo’s MILLIKIN 
A plug without a drain. 


folks they had plugged for a tax cut. The 
Senate action was an Eisenhower victory. 
After all the marching up and down hill, 
the Senate had brought out substantially 
the bill that the Administration had want- 
ed from the beginning. 


The First Hurdle 


Looking ahead last winter, Speaker Joe 
Martin had predicted that foreign aid 
would run into stormy weather when it 
reached the House. He was right. But last 
week the biggest men in the House. on 
both sides of the aisle, joined forces 
to push the Eisenhower Administration’s 
foreign-aid bill through, 260-126. 

The big bipartisan move began when 


ed Press 
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Texas’ RAYBURN 
A plea with a principle. 








Minority Leader Rayburn strode down the 
aisle. The 372 members present stopped 
their chattering as respected Sam Ray- 
burn turned to the House. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I am sup- 
porting this bill. I am not supporting it 
grudgingly. I am supporting it whole- 
heartedly . . . Do we want allies? We 
do and we must have them. And after 
they have been broken by war and its 
devastation, they must have help from 
somewhere. I am willing to give it to 
them ... I am willing to spend some bil- 
lions to help our allies and other democ- 
racies of the world to be strong and stay 
strong ... I plead with you... to do 
the thing here today to preserve, protect, 
defend and perpetuate not only this, the 
greatest democracy that ever existed in all 
the tide of time, but the other democracies 
of this unhappy, this distraught and this 
dangerous world.” 

There was loud applause as the bald 
minority leader went back to his seat on 
the Democratic side of the chamber. The 
Democrats followed statesmanlike leader- 
ship. When the final vote had been tallied, 
141 Democrats, 118 Republicans and one 
Independent (Ohio's Frazier Reams) were 
on record as favoring a $3,368,608,000 
mutual-security program (only $109 mil- 
lion was cut from the original bill). Now 
the bill goes to the Senate, where the fore- 
cast is the same as it was in the House: 
trouble. 


° 
Unexpected Compromise 

Two hours before the voting began, 
Republican leaders in the House would 
not have given a wet wheat beard for the 
Benson farm program's chances. Indiana’s 
Charlie Halleck, who has been the Ad- 
ministration’s strong right arm in the 
House, conceded to friends that he was 
licked. Then the House noisily pulled the 
biggest surprise of the 83rd Congress by 
voting down a continuation of rigid go% 
of parity price supports on the basic 
crops. It approved, instead, a system of 
flexible supports pegged on 824 to 90% of 
parity. This was a compromise, but a com- 
promise almost no one expected. 

Last week’s vote on the farm bill was 
probably the Administration’s biggest vic- 
tory in this session of Congress. Politically 
more important than the basic victory 
was the fact that the Republicans had 
lined up impressively behind the Adminis- 
tration. In the pre-vote surveys, Repub- 
licans were expected to vote two or three 
to one in favor of the Administration. 
They astounded everyone by standing be- 
hind Ike’s farm program eight to one. 
Said a G.O.P. leader: “The same thing 
that made us support his program today is 
going to re-elect Republicans in Novem- 
ber: the voters’ feeling that Eisenhower's 
program deserves a fair chance and real 
support.” 

In the Senate, where Agriculture Com- 
mittee Chairman George Aiken had been 
predicting “a bare majority” for the Ben- 
son program, the House vote changed the 
odds. Said Vermont's Aiken: “We'll get 
an adequate majority.” 
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THE ATOM 
Case Concluded 


A fortnight ago, five men met in the 
office of Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman Lewis Strauss to express their 
opinions on an explosive personnel matter. 
Strauss spoke first, and then each of the 
other four commissioners had his say. At 
the end their decision was clear: they 
stood 4-1 for a vote of no confidence in 
Atomic Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

For nearly a week after that basic deci- 
sion was made, the commissioners worked 
long and hard preparing their statements 
on the case. Finally last week, they issued 
a series of opinions (see box) that fol- 
lowed three main lines of reasoning: 

@ The majority opinion, signed by Com- 
missioners Strauss, Eugene M. Zuckert 
and Joseph Campbell, held that: “Con- 
cern for the defense and security of the 
United States requires that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s [security] clearance should not 
be reinstated.” 

@ A closely reasoned concurring opinion, 
by Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, 
moved a long step beyond the majority 
statement. Concluded Murray: Oppen- 
heimer “was disloyal.” 

@ The lone dissent, filed by Commis- 
sioner Henry DeWolf Smyth. held that 
Dr. Oppenheimer “is completely loyal and 
is not a security risk.” 

The majority finding confirmed the 
judgment of the special board headed by 
onetime Army Secretary Gordon Gray. 
But there were two important differences. 
Where the Gray board had commended 
Oppenheimer’s discretion with secret data, 
the AEC majority was significantly silent. 
Where the Gray board criticized Oppen- 
heimer’s opposition to H-bomb develop- 
ment, the commissioners held that the 
physicist’s policy opinions are not rele- 
vant to his security status. 

Thus, the AEC acted to silence the crit- 
icism that Oppenheimer had been pun- 
ished because he was not “enthusiastic” 
about the H-bomb. Like the Gray board, 
the AEC gave great weight to Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s untruthfulness about security 
matters, e.g., his admitted lies about the 
approach made to him by Communist- 
tainted Haakon Chevalier, who told him 
that a mutual acquaintance had a way of 
getting information to the Communists.* 

Oppenheimer, who had remained silent 
after the Gray board’s decision, issued a 
statement remarkable in its restraint: 
“Dr. Smyth's fair and considered state- 
ment, made with full knowledge of the 
facts. says what needs to be said.” 

The next day, President Eisenhower 
said that if Oppenheimer wanted to ap- 
peal to the White House, he would be 
heard. An appeal, commented Oppen- 
heimer, “had not occurred to me until the 
President suggested it.” But whether or 
not Oppenheimer appeals, there is little 
likelihood that the AEC decision will be 
overruled. The case is settled, although 
the arguments about it are not. 


% For Chevalier’s comment on the incident, see 
LETTERS. 
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THE OPPENHEIMER CASE 


What the 


AID the AEC majority: “The Atomic 

Energy Act of 1946 lays upon the 
commissioners the duty to reach a deter- 
mination as to ‘the character, associations 
and loyalty’ of the individuals engaged in 
the work of the commission. Thus, dis- 
loyalty would be one basis for disqualifi- 
cation, but it is only one. Substantial de- 
fects of character and imprudent and dan- 
gerous associations . . . are also reasons 
for disqualification ... Prior to these 
proceedings, the derogatory information 
in Government files concerning Dr. Oppen- 
heimer had never been weighed by any 


board on the basis of sworn testimony .. .* 


“We find Dr. Oppenheimer is not en- 
titted to the continued confidence of the 
Government and of this commission be- 
cause of the proof of fundamental defects 
in his ‘character’ . . . The record shows 
that Dr. Oppenheimer has consistently 
placed himself outside the rules which 
govern others. He has falsified in matters 
wherein he was charged with grave re- 
sponsibilities in the national interest.” 

Examples of this character defect cited 
by the majority included: 

@ The Haakon Chevalier incident: “It is 
not clear today whether the account Dr. 
Oppenheimer gave to Colonel Pash [of 
military intelligence | in 1943 concerning 
the Chevalier incident or the story he told 
the Gray board last month is the true 
version. If Dr. Oppenheimer lied in 1943, 
as he now says he did, he committed the 
crime of knowingly making false and ma- 
terial statements to a federal officer. If he 
lied to the board, he committed perjury 
in 1954." 

@ Rudy Lambert: “In 1943 Dr. Oppen- 
heimer indicated to Colonel Lansdale | an- 
other military intelligence officer | that he 
did not know Rudy Lambert, a Commu- 
nist Party functionary. In fact, Dr. Op- 
penheimer asked Colonel Lansdale what 
Lambert looked like. Now, however, Dr. 
Oppenheimer under oath has admitted 
that he knew and had seen Lambert at 
least half a dozen times prior to 1943; 
he supplied a detailed description of Lam- 
bert . . . and [said] that he knew at the 
time that Lambert was an official in the 
Communist Party.” 

@ The Bernard Peters incident: “In 1949 
Dr. Oppenheimer testified before a closed 
session of the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee about the Communist 
Party membership and activities of Dr. 
Bernard Peters. A summary of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s testimony subsequently appeared 
in a newspaper, the Rochester Times- 
Union. Dr. Oppenheimer then wrote a let- 
ter to that newspaper. The effect of that 
letter was to contradict the testimony he 
had given a Congressional committee.” 

@ Joseph Weinberg: “In 1950 Dr. Oppen- 


AEC Said 


heimer told an agent of the FBI that he 
had not known Joseph Weinberg to be a 
member of the Communist Party until 
that fact became public knowledge. Yet 
on Sept. 12, 1943, Dr. Oppenheimer told 
Colonel Lansdale that Weinberg was a 
Communist Party member.” 

Continued the commissioners: “The 
work of military intelligence, the FBI, 
and the AEC—all, at one time or another, 
have felt the effect of his falsehoods, eva- 
sions and misrepresentations. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s persistent and willful disregard 
for the obligations of security is evidenced 
by his obstruction of inquiries by security 
officials . . . Under oath he now admits 
that his refusal to name the individual 
[Chevalier] impeded the Government’s 
investigation of espionage... 

“Dr. Oppenheimer’s close association 
with Communists is another part of the 
pattern of his disregard of the obligations 
of security. Dr. Oppenheimer, under oath, 
admitted to the Gray board that from 
1937 to at least 1942 he made regular and 
substantial contributions in cash to the 
Communist Party. He has admitted that 
he was a fellow traveler at least until 
1942. He admits that he attended small 
evening meetings at private homes at 
which most, if not all, of the others pres- 
ent were Communist Party members. He 
was in contact with officials of the Com- 
munist Party, some of whom had been en- 
gaged in espionage. His activities were 
of such a nature that these Communists 
looked upon him as one of their number 
... We find that his associations with 
persons known to him to be Communists 
have extended far beyond the tolerable 
limits of prudence and self-restraint . . . 
These associations have lasted too long to 
be justified as merely the intermittent and 
accidental revival of earlier friendships.” 
Example: “His admitted meetings with 
Haakon Chevalier in Paris as recently as 
last December—the same individual who 
had been intermediary for the Soviet con- 
sulate in 1943.” 

Ruled the majority: “Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer is hereby denied access to 
restricted data.” 

Commissioner Zuckert, onetime Assist- 
ant Air Force Secretary and an assistant 
dean at Harvard, explained in an addi- 
tional statement why he felt there was no 
alternative way to dispose of the Oppen- 
heimer case. Said he: “The commission 
might merely allow Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
consultant’s contract to lapse when it ex- 
pires on June 30, 1954, and thereafter not 
use his services. 1... have concluded 
that [this | is not practical . . . The com- 
mission’s clearance has permitted Dr. Op- 
penheimer to carry out his role as an 
active consultant of scientists. For exam- 
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ple, Los Alamos laboratory reports on the 
most intimate details of the progress of 
the thermonuclear and fission programs 
have continued to flow to him. . . I think 
the commission is clearly obligated to de- 
termine . . . whether scientists may con- 
tinue to call upon him, as they have in 
the past, in regard to highly classified 
material ... Any other action would 
merely postpone the problem.” 
THE SMYTH DISSENT 

Physicist Smyth, author of the famed 
Smyth Report on the atomic bomb and 
the only scientist among the commission- 
ers, reasoned: “Since Dr. Oppenheimer is 
one of the most knowledgeable and lucid 
physicists we have, his services could be 
of great value to the country in the fu- 
ture. Therefore, the only question being 
determined by the AEC is whether there 
is a possibility that Dr. Oppenheimer will 
intentionally or unintentionally reveal se- 
cret information to persons who should 
not have it . . . There is no indication in 
the entire record that Dr. Oppenheimer 
has ever divulged any secret information.” 
Among Smyth's specific points: 
@ “The Chevalier incident is inex- 
cusable. But that was eleven years ago; 
there is no subsequent act even faintly 
similar.” 
@ Later meetings with Haakon Chevalier 
were “isolated visits [which| may have 
been unwise, but there is no evidence 
that they had any security significance.” 
@ Oppenheimer’s meetings with Commu- 
nists “are nothing more than occasional 
incidents in a complex life. and they were 
not sought by Dr. Oppenheimer.” 
@ “There was no evidence that he was a 
member of the party in the strict sense 
of the word . . . The Communists with 
whom he was deeply involved were all re- 
lated to him by personal ties . . . While 
there are self-serving claims by Commu- 
nists on record as to Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
adherence to the party, none of these is 
attributed to Communists who actually 
knew him.” 
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Concluded Smyth: “The conclusion 
drawn by the majority from the evidence 
is so extreme as to endanger the security 
system . . . If a man protects the secrets 
he has in his hands and his head, he has 
shown essential regard for the security 
system. . . In these times, failure to em- 
ploy a man of great talents may impair 
the strength and power of this country. 
Yet I would accept this loss if I doubted 
the loyalty of Dr. Oppenheimer, or his 
ability to hold his tongue. I have no such 
doubts.” 


THE MURRAY OPINION 


Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, in- 
dustrial engineer, inventor and onetime 
director of the Chrysler Corp., concurred 
in the majority decision, but he went fur- 
ther in stressing the seriousness of dis- 
respect for laws under a government of 
laws rather than men. Said he: “The pri- 
mary issue is the meaning of loyalty... 
The idea of loyalty has emotional con- 
notations; it is related to the idea of 
love, a man’s love of his country. How- 
ever, the substance of loyalty does not 
reside solely in feeling or sentiment. It 
cannot be defined solely in terms of love. 
The English word ‘loyal’ comes to us 
from the Latin adjective ‘legalis,” which 
means ‘according to the law’. . . To be 
loyal, in Webster’s definition, is to be 
‘faithful td the lawful government or to 
the sovereign to whom one is subject.’ 
This faithfulness is a matter of obliga- 
tion; it is a duty owed. This general defini- 
tion of loyalty assumes a sharper meaning 
within the special conditions of the pres- 
ent crisis. The premise of the concrete, 
contemporary definition of loyalty is the 
fact of the Communist conspiracy ... 

“On the domestic front this problem 
has been met by the erection of a system 
of laws and executive orders . . . Ameri- 
can citizens who have the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the operations of Govern- 
ment, especially in sensitive agencies, are 
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necessarily subject to this special system 
of law. Consequently, their .. . loyalty 
must be judged by the standard of their 
obedience to security regulations . . . This 
security system is not perfect in its struc- 
ture or in its mode of operation. Perfec- 
tion would be impossible . . . Those who 
are affected by the system have a particu- 
lar right to criticize it. But they have no 
right to defy or disregard it. 

“The record of [Oppenheimer’s] actions 
reveals a frequent and deliberate disregard 
of those security regulations which re- 
strict a man’s associations. He was en- 
gaged in a highly delicate area of security; 
within this area he occupied a most sen- 
sitive position. The requirement that a 
man in this position should relinquish the 
right to the complete freedom of associa- 
tion that would be his in other circum- 
stances is altogether a reasonable and nec- 
essary requirement ... It was particu- 
larly essential in the case of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. It will not do to plead that Dr. 
Oppenheimer revealed no secrets to the 
Communists and fellow travelers with 
whom he chose to associate. What is in- 
compatible with obedience to the laws of 
security is the associations themselves, 
however innocent in fact... 

“Those who stand within the security 
system are not free to refuse their co- 
operation with the workings of the sys- 
tem, much less to confuse or obstruct 
them, especially by falsifications and fab- 
rications . . . This cooperation should be 
active and honest . .. No matter how 
high a man stands in the service of his 
country he still stands under the law.” 

With that, Murray applied his defini- 
tion of loyalty to the case of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer: “It was reasonable to ex- 
pect that he would be particularly scrupu- 
lous in his fidelity to security regulations. 
These regulations are the special test of 
the loyalty of the American citizen who 
serves his Government in the sensitive 
area of the atomic energy program. Dr. 
Oppenheimer did not meet this decisive 
test. He was disloyal.” 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Brief Forever 

When Wyoming Democrat Joseph 
Christopher O'Mahoney was defeated in 
1952, after serving 19 years in the U.S. 
Senate, he announced sadly that he was 
through with politics forever. Last week 
aging (69) Joe O'Mahoney filed as a can- 
didate for the nomination for Senator. 

O'Mahoney had succumbed to the pres- 
sure of fellow Democrats. who turned to 
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ticians gave him little chance against 
Kefauver. But in recent weeks he has 
pushed his way into Tennessee living 
rooms with the persistent zeal of a brush 
salesman. His technique is the marathon 
radio and television appearance, in which 
he sits before microphone and camera 
hour after hour answering questions sub- 
mitted by listeners. His latest endurance 
broadcast began in Memphis at 7:30 p.m. 
one day last week, and ended 27 hours 
later. He was heard on eight radio and two 
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him after Democratic Senator Lester Cal- 
laway Hunt shot himself to death last 


month (Time, June 28). Considered the. 


only Democrat who has a chance to keep 
Lester Hunt's seat for the party. O'Maho- 
ney will have no trouble getting the nomi- 
nation. But the election will be a different 
matter. O’Mahoney’s opponents are sure 
to charge that the former Senator, who 
stayed in Washington to practice law after 
he was defeated, has lost touch with Wyo- 
ming. The probable Republican nominee, 
Congressman-at-large William Henry Har- 
rison, is a proven vote getter; in 1952 he 
polled 76,161 votes, an alltime Wyoming 
record. Prognosis on Wyoming's U.S. Sen- 
ate race in November: close. 


Trouble for Estes 


One day last week a helicopter augered 
through the summer air over Dyersburg 
(pop. 10,900) in West Tennessee, and 
settled down on the municipal football 
field. Out stepped U.S. Representative 
Pat Sutton to greet and meet a crowd of 
voters. Some had come only because they 
had never seen a helicopter before, but 
they stayed to listen. Certainly, none of 
them had ever seen a political campaign 
quite like the one Pat Sutton is waging 
against Estes Kefauver for the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination. 

A Navy veteran with six years in Con- 
gress, Pat Sutton. 38, was not well-known 
outside his own Sixth District (west cen- 
tral Tennessee) a month ago, and poli- 
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TV stations. collected $5,500 from sym- 
pathetic listeners. 

When Sutton talks about Kefauver, 
which is most of the time, he talks tough. 
Some of his charges are extravagant, but 
they are hard on Estes. He accuses Ke- 
fauver of being “leftish,” and a one- 
worlder. Sutton has also made race an 
issue by quoting from a Negro newspaper 
that reported Kefauver as saying during 
his futile 1952 presidential bid that there 
would be no segregation if he were elected. 
Says Sutton: “We don’t know if that’s 
still the way he feels. He hasn't said. He 
was running for President then, and is now 
running for the Senate.” 

National political pundits had been 
curious whether Nashville Lawyer Ray 
Jenkins, the special counsel intthe Army- 
McCarthy hearings, could whip Estes 
Kefauver. At week's end Jenkins settled 
that question by announcing he would not 
run. Kefauver's friends, who had not 
been worried much about Jenkins (or 
any other Republican), were not neces- 
sarily cheered. They were seriously con- 
cerned about Pat Sutton and the Demo- 
cratic primary, and were advising Estes: 
stay home and start fighting. 


A Question of Decorum 

In Nebraska tradition dictates that one 
U.S. Senator come from Omaha and one 
from outstate. For 14 years the Senator 
from Omaha was Republican Hugh But- 
ler, and ever since World War II, Nebras- 





ka politicians based their calculations on 
his retirement or death. But he upset all 
of the carefully made plans by living 
to see two outstate Senators, Kenneth 
Wherry and Dwight Griswold. die in of- 
fice. Then, in Bethesda Naval Hospital 
one night last week. Hugh Butler, at 76, 
died of a stroke. 

Under the Door. His death, which 
came on the last day for filing in the 
primary .elections, caused an unseemly 
scramble in Nebraska. Less than 90 min- 
utes after Butler died, a Lincoln attorney 
representing fiery-eyed ex-Congressman 
Howard Buffett of Omaha knocked on the 
door of Secretary of State Frank Marsh's 
home in Lincoln, and asked Marsh to ac- 
cept Buffett's filing for Butler's unexpired 
term. Secretary Marsh. holding that the 
deadline had passed when he locked his 
statehouse office at 5 p.m., refused. Later 
that night, in the quiet darkness of the 
statehouse, Lincoln Public-Relations Man 
John Quinn carefully slipped his own fil- 
ing under the door of Marsh’s office. 

Because of Marsh’s ruling. Attorney 
General C. S. Beck told the G.O.P. and 
Democratic State Central Committees to 
name candidates for the Aug. ro primary 
within three days. At week's end the 
committees named their men. For the Re- 
publicans: able, first-term Congressman 
Roman Hruska, 49. of Omaha, For the 
Democrats: James F. Green, 37, an Oma- 
ha lawyer known chiefly as a twice unsuc- 
cessful candidate for national commander 
of the American Legion. 

An hour later Buffett filed an appeal 
with the State Supreme Court, left the 
G.O.P. thoroughly confused. Meanwhile, 
Republican Governor Robert B. Crosby 
broke tradition by naming an interim re- 
placement for Butler (to serve until No- 
vember) even before the Senator's funeral 
could be held. His choice: Republican 
Sam Reynolds, Omaha coal dealer. 

Three Senators. All this means that Ne- 
braskans, for the first time in history, will 
elect three U.S. Senators in November. 
One will finish the remaining four years 
of Butler’s term. One will finish the last 
two months of the expiring term left va- 
cant by Griswold’s death this spring (now 
filled by Interim Appointee Eva Bow- 
ring). The third will begin a new six-year 
term as successor to Senator Bowring's 
successor, whoever that may be. 

As the hectic week ended, Governor 
Crosby, a candidate for the full Senate 
term, summed up the situation. The “bit- 
terly unfortunate” state election law, he 
said, had forced Nebraskans to act as 
though they were “lacking in decorum.” 


He Who Smiles Last 


No one really disliked New Jersey's 
junior U.S. Senator, Robert Hendrickson, 
but he was considered a political dead- 
weight. Private polls showed that he could 
not win the general election in November, 
and perhaps not even the primary. The 
G.O.P. turned on the pressure, urged him 
to withdraw in favor of able ex-Congress- 
man Clifford Case. Finally, party leaders 
told Hendrickson bluntly that he must go 
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—but let him know that such unselfish 
sacrifice would not be forgotten. Hurt, 
and a little bewildered, Hendrickson with- 
drew this spring. Thus Case was assured 
the Republican nomination. 

Not long after these careful arrange- 
ments were made, the New Jersey G.O.P. 
was rocked by a full-blown scandal: the 
late Harold Hoffman, onetime (1935-37) 
Republican governor and later an ap- 
pointed state official. had embezzled 
$300.000 while in office (Time, June 28). 
The explosive revelation meant real trou- 
ble for every New Jersey Republican 
running this year, including Clifford Case. 

One day last week, as the scandal still 
simmered, it was announced that Hen- 
drickson will be appointed to the federal 
bench (he turned down the ambassador- 
ship to New Zealand). Loyal Partyman 
Hendrickson smiled broadly for the pho- 
tographers, as well he might. Not many 
Republican politicians in New Jersey 
know exactly where they will stand after 
November, but Bob Hendrickson does. 


ARMED FORCES 
A Better Slingshot 


The hydraulic catapults on U.S. air- 
craft carriers have figured in a long series 
of postwar accidents, e.g., the explosion 
that took 103 lives on the U.S.S. Benning- 
ton (Time, June 7). Last week the Navy 
announced that it is abandoning the hy- 
draulic catapult. A steam-powered model 
of British design, already tested success- 
fully aboard the U.S.S. Hancock, will be 
installed on all American carriers. The 
steam catapult, utilizing a hooked piston 
riding in a slotted cylinder, is safer than 
the old hydraulic model because it uses 
no highly volatile, explosive liquids. 

But the chief reason for the change is 
not safety. The Navy switched to the 
“steam slingshot” mainly because it is 
faster and vastly more powerful. On larg- 
er carriers like the Forrestal, four steam 
catapults will launch as many as 32 inter- 
ceptors in four minutes. 


LABOR 
$120 Million for Dave 


In a televised ceremony at Pittsburgh’s 
William Penn Hotel last week, U.S. Steel 
Vice President John Stephens and Presi- 
dent Dave McDonald of the 1,200,000- 
man United Steel Workers (C.1.0.) signed 
a new contract with surprisingly generous 
terms. The industry generally fell in line. 
Wages went up 5¢ an hour (to an average 
$93.60 for a 4o-hour week ), medical bene- 
fits 2¢ an hour, and top pensions from 
$100 monthly to $140. Total benefits: 9 
to 12¢ an hour, adding at least $120 mil- 
lion to steel’s annual $3.6 billion wage bill. 

To help pay the expense, the industry 
forthwith upped basic steel prices $3 a 
ton. As usual, steel will probably set a 
national pattern for the year: peaceful 
labor agreements, with 5¢-an-hour wage 
raises, more fringe benefits and slight price 
rises. 

With production down to two-thirds of 
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capacity—and with ample inventory— 
steel management might have been ex- 
pected to ride out a strike rather than cut 
narrowed profit margins any further. Why 
did the managers agree without a fight? 
Partly because they acknowledged an obli- 
gation to increase fringe benefits, frozen 
by contract since 1949. But a more sig- 
nificant reason was their high regard for 
U.S.W. President McDonald. By giving 
him a fat new contract without trouble, 
management also gave him increased pres- 
tige and power to match up against his old 
antagonist, C.I.0. President Walter Reu- 
ther. Said one top steel executive: “The 
steel industry knows that it is going to 
have to deal with the union problem on a 
permanent basis. It therefore wants a so- 
ber, responsible, conservative man run- 
ning the union, and not some Socialist 
element.” 


“Lew McBeck" 


With rare beef and red wine, 320 A.F.L. 
and C.I.O. leaders in Washington's May- 
flower Hotel last week celebrated their 
new no-raiding pact. C.I.O. President 
Walter Reuther and A.F.L. President 
George Meany supped at the same table, 
then rose to call for a united labor move- 
ment. The pact, said Meany expansively, 
was “the first step toward unity.” 

But in their mail the next day, Meany 
and Reuther found a letter that reminded 
them that not all of labor is marching 
along toward unity. The letter was sent 
out on sparkling new stationery with a 
joint letterhead, and was signed by United 
Mine Workers President John L. Lewis, 
C.1.0. United Steel Workers President 
Dave McDonald and A.F.L. Teamsters 
Union President Dave Beck, who formed 
an alliance two months ago. Addressed to 
editors and labor leaders all over the U.S., 
to the governors of the 48 states. to the 
President and all members of Congress. it 
called for immediate Government action 
to reduce unemployment. C.I.O. and 
A.F.L. leaders were sure that the most 
significant aspect of the letter was not its 
content but its timing. The triumvirate 
had timed its first joint pronouncement 
to make clear that it was not part of 





the no-raiding pact or the unity parade. 

Without Lewis, McDonald and Beck, 
labor unity is more fiction than fact. Al- 
though few labor men expect McDonald 
to pull out of the C.1.0. or Beck to leave 
the A.F.L., their new phantom federation 
with Lewis produces more rather than less 
labor disunity. Obvious indications that 
the trio is making long-range plans to use 
its joint force in legislative and political 
battles prompted many a labor man to 
conclude that there is a new labor force 
in the U.S. called “Lew McBeck.” 


COLORADO 
The Captain's Paradise 


James Hord, a cantankerous Texan of 
49, made a comfortable living operating 
two Gulf coast shrimp boats. A stern, 
touchy man, he insisted that people ad- 
dress him by his World War II title, cap- 
tain. Ten years ago Captain Hord and his 
wife began to spend summers near Creede 
(pop. 503), in southwestern Colorado. 
Last year they bought a homesite and 
built a luxurious chink-log cabin with a 
big living room, two bedrooms, picture 
window and a two-car garage. 

Unfortunately the captain’s paradise is 
close to some of the choice fishing streams 
and game forests in the neighborhood. 
Captain Hord seemed to spend more time 
running off trespassers, complaining to the 
sheriff and fencing off his five acres than 
he spent fishing and hunting. A strong 
antipathy grew up between the Hords and 
the natives. At the end of last summer, 
before he went back to his home in Rock- 
port, Texas, Captain Hord worked-out an 
elaborate plan to secure his dream house 
against trespassers. Inside the pantry he 
set up a loaded .22-cal. pistol. Only the 
tip of the barrel protruded froma the 
paneling, pointed at the level of a man’s 
heart toward the pantry door. From the 
hidden trigger, the captain connected a 
piece of cord to the door handle and com- 
pleted his booby trap. 

On the inside of three closet doors, he 
set up others. He fastened deadly cyanide 
bombs (used thereabouts to kill coyotes) 
in such a way that they would spurt gas 
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Below the dam, 


into the face of anyone who opened the 
doors. Mrs. Hord painted signs (including 
one adorned with skull and crossbones ) 
on the fence and the heavy wooden win- 
dow coverings, with the warning: DANGER. 
EXPLOSIVES SET TO KILL—KeeEp OvrT. 

Last week the Hords got back to their 
cabin for the summer. When Judy Hord 
pulled back the curtains in the darkened 
living room, she and her husband were dis- 
mayed to see the picture window shat- 
tered, bullet holes on the wall and bullet 
scars across the ceiling. Unfriendly hunt- 
ers had used their house for target prac 
tice. Captain Hord’s anger grew to fury. 
He sent his wife off to get the sheriff, 
stormed through the house cutting the 
cords that triggered the cyanide bombs. 
When he got to the pantry, the furious 
forgetful captain yanked open the door. 
His carefully arranged contraption worked 
perfectly; the .22 fired a bullet into his 
chest, just above the heart. This week 
doctors gave Captain Hord an even chance 
to recover. 


SEQUELS 
Keeping Up with the Nunans 


For three weeks a federal jury in 
Brooklyn listened to evidence in the tax- 
evasion case against Joseph D. Nunan 
Jr., once (1944-47) the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man Administrations. Among the defense 
witnesses was motherly Kathryn Nunan, 
who said her husband’s income-expendi- 
ture discrepancies were complicated by 
her secret extravagances. 

The niece of a well-heeled Tammany 
leader, Kathryn Nunan had been indulged 
all her life, she testified. from the time 
she was a madcap flapper in a Stutz 
Bearcat. She had borrowed and _ spent 
money with carefree abandon, and had 
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ome final good. 


never bothered to tell Joe about it. In the 
period from 1946-50, she spent more than 
$30,000 on clothes, and when Joe Nunan 
discovered that she had borrowed $ 
from a friend. he was “very upset. * 

The jury was unimpressed by Mrs. 
Nunan’s explanations. Last week it found 
her husband guilty of five counts of evad- 
ing federal income taxes totaling $91.086. 
Maximum penalty on each count: five 
years in prison and a $10,000 fine. 

Still pending is the Government's per- 
jury case against Nunan, charging that 
he lied to the grand jury that indicted 
him for evasion after he resigned as the 
nation’s No. 1 tax collector. Since Nu- 
nan’s heyday in Washington, 213 other 
Internal Revenue employees and friends 
have been indicted, and more than too 
have been convicted of crimes ranging 
from perjury to bribery. Among the key 
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cases. 

@ Denis W. Delaney. onetime collector 
for the Massachusetts District. after 
pleading guilty to one count of accepting 
bribes, served nine months in jail. 

@ Daniel A. Bolich, former free-spending 
Assistant Commissioner, now awaiting 
trial on evasion charges. 

@ James B. E. Olson, resigned supervisor 
of the New York City Alcohol Tax Unit, 
waiting trial for tax evasion. 

@ Carroll E. Mealey. former Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, await- 
ing trial for tax evasion. 

@ James G. Smyth, ousted collector for 
Northern California, acquitted on charges 
of tax fraud. 

@ James P. Finnegan, onetime collector 
in St. Louis, now serving a two-year term 
for bribery at the U.S. penitentiary at 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Last week Mrs. Nunan inherited a one-third 
interest in the $1,000,000 estate of a cousin 






WEATHER 
Evil Alice 


Hurricane Alice. first of the 1954 sea- 
son, was gentle as hurricanes go. She bare- 
ly reached hurricane velocity (So m.p.h. ). 
and the blow did little damage other than 
beaching a few shr boats in the Gulf 
of Mexico. But when she moved inland 
over parched southwest Texas, her humid 
clouds cascaded rain in torrents never 
before recorded. On eroded land, where 
1 in. of rain 1 mean a flash flood. as 
much as 22 in. fell last week. It was 
disaster. 

Wall of Water. After a night of cloud- 
burst, sheriff's deputies roamed the little 
(pop. 2.885) cattle town of Ozona. 75 
miles north of the border, to cry a warn- 
ing before dawn. Church bells rang and 
but too many people stayed 
to wait and watch for water in normally 
dry Johnson's Draw. At 5 a.m. the water 
came; a 30-ft.-h wall that crashed 
through town, ed away houses and 

irs. killed 15 people. 

Furthermore. another normally dry 
lly (Sulphur Draw) flash-flooded the 
drought-stricken town of Lamesa. Said a 
survivor. Bible in hand: “The Lord sent 
the rain. and I don't hold it against Him.” 
Floods from Sulphur Draw and hundreds 
of other roiling gullies roared into Devils 
River. the Pecos and other surging 
streams. vhich poured into the Rio 
Grande. big. sleepy river, bone-dry i 
places, ¢ 














sirens wailed 





















, Laredo. a year ago, rose as 
much as a foot an hour, and trouble 
roared downstream. 

River of Mud. At midnight. 19 hours 
after the Ozona r. the Rio Grande 
5 iv at the t 





i 
crested some 150 miles ¢ 
river cities of Eagle Pass and Piedras 
Negras. Forewarned. the Texans of Eagle 
Pass had moved out to watch in safety as 
their homes were flooded. Across the river 
the Mexicans of Piedras Negras placed 
their faith in an earthen dike; they were 
huddled in their straw-thatched adobe 
homes when the dike collapsed and the 











Rio G le swept over. “I heard hundreds 
crying for help in the dark.” said one 
witness. “You could hear houses collaps- 
ing, then screams. then nothing.” 

More than half the town was destroyed. 
Some 1s.coo homeless people struggled 


out of the muck to the barren hills be- 
yond; 39 were known dead. go were re- 
ported missing. and many unrecorded 
migrants were lost. Down-river at Laredo 
the sullen. muddy river crested at 62.2 ft. 
a good 1o it. higher than the previous 
record and 20 ft. higher than the Inter- 
national Bridge, which was swept away. 

Next day. just a week after Hurricane 
Alice blew in from the Gulf, the worst 
flood in Rio Grande history (153 dead 
and missing} ended abruptly at the new 
concrete face of Falcén Dam. 75 miles 
below Laredo. This week. as the river sank 
to only 9 it. at Laredo, flood waters lapped 
up behind Falcon Dam and assured farm- 
ers downstream of irrigation in the searing 
months ahead. Hurricane Alice. for all her 
evil, had at last blown some good. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


INDO-CHINA 


Retreat from Namdinh 


The Communists last week added 3,- 
000,000 Indo-Chinese to the 800 million 
people whose destinies they already con- 
trol. It happened swiftly, and so blood- 
lessly that the rest of the world hardly 
noticed. Yet it was a bigger Communist 
victory than Dienbienphu. 

The French simply pulled back from 
one-third of the Red River Delta, aban- 
doning 1,600 square miles of densely pop- 
ulated rich rice land. Three Communist 
Viet Minh divisions leisurely followed 
up the retreating Frenchmen, exchanging 
only a few desultory shots with the rear- 
guards. In 72 triumphal hours, the Com- 
munists marched into Namdinh (pop. 
80,000), the biggest Red prize of the 
eight-year war; Phuly (pop. 5.000), for- 
tress key to the delta’s old southern de- 
fense line and Phatdiem (pop. 40,000), 
heart of a Christian district embracing 
570,000 Vietnamese Roman Catholics, 
fewer than 11,000 of whom were able to 
escape. From Namdinh, in its final hours 
of freedom, Time Correspondent Don Wil- 
son reported: 

“There was something frighteningly fa- 
miliar about the evacuation: the crowded, 
reeking buses. the pushcarts piled high 
with household goods, the silent rows of 
shuttered shop fronts waiting for the first 
Communist soldiers to appear. Namdinh 
brought to mind hundreds of other cities 
in China during 1948 and ’49, in Korea 
during 1950 and ’51.” 
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Orange Pop & Farewell. “The Boule- 
vard Paul Bert, once the pride of an at- 
tractive French colonial town. lay almost 
deserted. Shops were padlocked. Little 
bistros with such nostalgic names as Bar 
Bretagne and Café de Paris were tightly 
boarded. So was the Cinévox Théatre, 
which still advertised a movie called La 
Derniée Chance. A big cotton mill, which 
once employed about 20,000 Vietnamese, 
was also closed down, but the French mill 
operators seemed in no great hurry to 
leave. Said one wrinkled old Frenchman, 
who had lived in Namdinh for 17 years: 
‘The Viets will not want to keep our mill 
closed down. We shall go back to work 
within 15 days.’ Only a day or two before 
the fall, a couple of soft-drink executives 
were in Namdinh from Hanoi. making 
their plans to trade with the Communists. 
After all, they reasoned, the Viets could 
hardly do without orange pop. 

“In the last hours of Namdinh, the 
profiteers made big money: bus fares to 
Hanoi shot up from 8o piasters ($2) to 
1,000 piasters ($28); ice-cream men were 
charging 5 piasters a kilo instead of the 
customary 14; and some Vietnamese offi- 
cials, entrusted with the grave responsi- 
bility of determining which citizens should 
be evacuated by air to Hanoi. were mak- 
ing sure their selections were rewarded, In 
Namdinh there was also courage: a bunch 
of Catholic teen-agers strapped grenades 
to their belts and vowed they would start 
a guerrilla war against the Communists; 
a Vietnamese priest considered what the 
Communists might do to him, then calm- 


VIETNAMESE FLEEING FROM NAMDINH 
Something frighteningly familiar. 





ly decided: ‘I shall remain a few more 
days.’ ” 

Mobility & Debate. Was this tragic 
withdrawal necessary? Failing heavy re- 
inforcements from France and North 
Africa, the French command insisted that 
it was overextended, and had no military 
alternative. “Extremely grave. . . but ab- 
solutely necessary,” said the GHQ spokes- 
man. The retreat was indeed in line with 
General Cogny’s long-planned redeploy- 
ment from fixed pillbox defenses to mo- 
bile columns in the open. One tough 
French colonel last week recalled Nam- 
dinh’s static warfare, looked approvingly 
over his newly taut armored task force 
and said: “Now I am free to move.” 

Nonetheless, there were doubts. Viet- 
namese Prime Minister Diem protested 
the abandonment of his countrymen, his 
fellow Catholics and “the cradle of our 
rice.” North Viet Nam’s able, disillusioned 
Governor Nguyen Huu Tri charged that 
the retreat from Namdinh either antici- 
pated or fulfilled a secret French deal 
with the Communists. And there were of- 
ficers at the Pentagon in Washington who 
shared this suspicion. They wondered why 
the Communists did not severely harass 
the retreating rrenchmen, why the French 
did not blow up all the bridges and road- 
ways behind them. In any event, the U.S. 
(which pays 70% of the war's financial 
cost) was not informed in advance of 
the dimensions of the French withdrawal. 

The Spreading Conviction. Cabled 
Time Senior Editor John Osborne: “If 
the French intend to fight the Battle of 
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the Delta, the withdrawal must be judged 
a sound military move, and its execution 
—with minor losses and perhaps the most 
effective security blackout of the war— 
does seem to have been a remarkable per- 
formance. But do the French intend to 
fight? That decision rests not with sol- 
diers like Cogny, but with the politicians 
of Paris and Geneva. And whatever these 
politicians may decide, a tragic amount— 
whether measured by land or resources or 
people—has already been given away. 
“In Viet Nam. as in so much of the 
world, ‘the North’ is the home of the 
hardiest people, and the Namdinh-Phat- 
diem region abandoned last week con- 
tained the best of Viet Nam’s potential 
young soldiers and provincial administra- 
tors, the strongest of its committed anti- 
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Communists, the most productive of its 
rice growers. Moreover, the truck con- 
voys moving out of Namdinh and the 
refugees pouring into Hanoi spell Viet 
Minh triumph for the Vietnamese who 
saw them, heard them, or heard rumors of 
them, spreading the conviction that the 
Communists are irresistible, that a man 
had better give up while there is still time 
to save his life, his family and his home. 

“The French command is pretty pleased 
with itself, as it has every right to be in 
the strictly military sense. But with many 
more such accomplishments, the Commu- 
nists will have the rest of Southeast Asia.” 

2. @ ie 

Five French Union officers met the 
Communists 25 miles northwest of Hanoi 
last week to work out local arrangements 
of a cease-fire. Drawn up to greet them 
near the bamboo conference hut at Trung- 
gia were three captured U.S. jeeps and a 
couple of weapons carriers with Commu- 
nist inscriptions painted on their sides: 
SOUVENIR OF VICTORY AT DIENBIENPHU. 
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& FRANce’s Presipent Cory 
of the grand illusion, 


FRANCE 


The Ticking of the Clock 
(See Cover] 

The squat, blue-jowled man with the 
broken nose and the meaty shoulders of a 
middleweight boxer pushed his way last 
week through a swirling crowd of aides, 
secretaries and Cabinet ministers waving 
papers at him. “If it can wait until July 
20, keep it.” he snapped. “If it can’t wait, 
do it yourself.” 

At week's end, France’s Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France had only 16 days left. His 
pledges were still only pledges. In Indo- 
China, where he had promised to get peace 
in 30 days. the French abandoned a third 
of the Red River Delta without a fight. 
From both sides of the Atlantic, appre- 





an honest secona-class power. 


hensive allies warned him against any at- 
tempt basically to alter EDC. Trouble 
flared in restive Tunisia and Morocco. 

But in just two weeks in office, Mendés- 
France had already had more impact on 
France—and Europe—than any French 
Premier since De Gaulle. Here was a man 
who bluntly announced what he thought 
France should do, demanded authority to 
do it, and acted as if he meant to carry it 
out. After years of trimming and timidity, 
Mendeés-France had struck off the dead- 
head of France's postwar malaise—immo- 
bilisme. Whether his 30-day gamble is 
won or lost, the French people had found 
in Mendés-France something that had 
long been denied them—leadership. 

“We Must Choose." Mendés-France 
believed in himself. And last week, in 
hundreds of letters to newspapers and the 
government, Frenchmen declared their be- 
lief in him. “Your presence gives us com- 
fort,” wrote a pensioned widow. “A man 
who speaks to us with frankness and sim- 
plicity, you have restored confidence long 
lost to us,” wrote a retired miller. 


Mendés was frank to the point of blunt- 
ness. The nation, he said, had been living 
beyond its means. “For years, we have 
undertaken tasks beyond our strength,” 
he said. If the crepes suzettes sizzled as 
lavishly as ever in Paris’ chic restaurants, 
it had been because the economy was 
propped by U.S. aid, and kept in an arti- 
ficial fever of inflation by governments 
which lacked the courage to face realities. 
France's military commitments were far 
beyond what its economy could support. 
Mendés_ in “We must choose’—a 
favorite phrase. 

\ year ago. Mendés told the National 
Assembly flatly: “France must limit her 
objectives, but attain them; establish a 
policy which is perhaps less 
than some would desire. but hold to it. 
Our aim must not be to give the illusion of 
grandeur. but to remake a nation whose 
word will be heard and respected.” 

In other words, France could no longer 
maintain the fiction that she was one of 
the world’s Big Five, a fiction nurtured by 
De Gaulle and his successors, affirmed 
igain and again by Winston Churchill, 
Franklin Roosevelt and Dwight Eisen- 
hower, made statutory in the permanent 
seats of the U.N. Security Council. As 
events have shown, and as Mendés-France 
alirms tn effect. it was just an illusion. 
and the effort of maintaining it in Indo- 
China proved disaster in fact, What 
Mendeés is now proposing is that France 

















ambitious 





recognize itself as a second-class power 
but an honest one. Free of the need to 
keep up a front, Frenchmen will be re- 
lieved of the nagging of creditors, the 
sneers of critics, the exhortation of 
friends. Henceforth, they might seem 
poorer—but feel prouder. Did this mean 
that Mendes is longing for the illusory 
place on the sidelines labeled 





“neutral- 
ism”? Mendes denies it. “Let us have no 
illusions. No imaginable policy could en- 
able us to escape if, unhappily, a new war 
were to break out. . . National defense is 
imperative for any free country, and for 
France more than any other, because of 
her geographical position.” 

Mendés’ view might be put in the 
French saying, Reculer pour mieux sau- 
ter—take a step backward so as to jump 
better. He argues that by trying to be 
strong everywhere, France is strong no- 
where, that strength cannot be achieved 
anywhere with an overburdened or 
propped-up economy. Says a British 
friend: “He does not argue that France 
should stand alone, but that France 
should stand erect.” 

The Gambler. Almost unknown to 
the general public a year ago, Mendés- 
France has become a living symbol of 
change, in a country that longs for change. 
Previous Premiers had one goal that was 
more important than all others: to stay in 
office. A “successful” Premier was the one 
who managed to stay longest, and how- 
ever patriotic he might be, he had to shape 
all his actions towards continuity in office. 
Generally, this meant that it was safer to 
do nothing. Thus, a Premier formed his 
majority first by telling the Catholic 
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THE THREE NATIONS 
OF INDO-CHINA 


OW that Indo-China is falling apart, the question is 
whether any of its three Associated States—Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Viet Nam—can survive on their own. All three are 
technically independent of France in domestic affairs: their 
own rulers run their own governments, their own civil service. 
their own courts. But France runs their foreign affairs and 
has been managing (or mismanaging) their defense. 

So far, the Communist Viet Minh has been ineffectual jh 
the smaller states of Laos and Cambodia. But by the terfns 
of a French surrender, the Communists will probably fret 
half, and in due course all, of Viet Nam. French and Br tish 
negotiators now hope that Laos and Cambodia may be fneu- 
tralized,” and their freedom guaranteed. The three: 


LAOS (pop. 1.100.000) 


A footprint said to be that of the eternal Buddha/lies pre- 
served within the Golden Pagoda at Luang Prabang/the royal 
capital. It is believed to protect the Laotians fronj their ene- 
mies. Laos has been invaded by Tibetans, Mongol, Javanese. 
Annamites, Indians, Chinese, Frenchmen and Khfers, but the 
craggy, mountainous state has survived with it/ ethnic unity 
just about intact. More than two-thirds of people are 
Laotians and related Thais. Its language is sti!) its own native 
Thai. Its religion is still Buddhism. Even the French prefer to 
channel their rule through Laotian kings, and they have estab- 
lished their own purely administrative cayital at Vientiane, 
130 miles from Luang Prabang. Since 1904, the French have 
ruled through one venerable monarch, K ng Sisavang Vong, 
now old (68) and gouty, but no easy mag to scare. When the 
Communists threatened Luang Prabang in November 1952. 
the King refused to quit, declaring: “TYfis is my country. This 
is my palace. I am too old to trembje before danger.” The 
King's elephant’s were used to help/the French erect barri- 
cades, and his 10.000-man army helpéd drive the invaders out. 


CAMBODIA (pop. 3.700.000) 


Long before the advent of Buddha, Cambodia was settled 
by migrants from India. More Ahan 1,000 years ago, Cam- 
bodia was the seat of the mighty Khmer empire, which ruled 
most of Indo-China and beqlieathed the matchless jungle 
temple of Angkor Wat to posterity. But Cambodia is now the 
smallest (about the size of } issouri) of the three Associated 
States. The French established their protectorate in 1863. but 
decided to leave the easyghing Cambodians pretty much on 
their own, to trade contgntedly in pepper and corn, grow 
rice and worship Buddha/in the shade. When the Communist 
guerrillas arose in 1952/plump young King Norodom Sih: 
nouk forswore his lov¢ songs, his saxophone, his persgfal 
troupe of 30 dancing girls, and led his 12,000-man arr “ and 
his war elephants agajnst the Reds. In 1953. King Xorodom 
took himself off to/Thailand, vowing not to séurn until 
the French gave him more independence—which the French 
promptly guaranteéd. 




















VIET NAM 
(pop. 23 million) 
4 Viet Nam is rich in rub- 
ber, tin, zinc, iron and coal: 
it has a notable surplus of 
rice, and a strategic 1,200- 
mile coastline. Viet Nam is 
the prize, the arena where 
the French and the Viet 
Minh have contended for 
. the past eight years, 

The Viet Nam nation is a 
recent French consolidation 
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of three ancjit provinces: Tonkin, Annam and Cochin 
China. ThefChinese ruled Tonkin and northern Annam for 
more thy 1,000 years, until they were expelled in the roth 
centuy by native Annamites who were themselves of part- 
Chyftse stock. About 150 years ago, the Annamites split 
yfo warring factions, and French missionnaires and trad- 
ers moved in along the coast. By 1802, the French were 
strong enough to install a puppet king on the imperial 
throne of Annam; by 1870, the French army was ashore 
to protect French interests; by 1900, the French had all of 
Indo-China. 

In the 80 years before World War II, the French invested 
$2 billion in Indo-China, almost all of it in Viet Nam. They 
built 13,800 miles of roads, railroads and canals: they reduced 
infant mortality by 50%; their irrigation projects brought 
13 million more acres under cultivation. But they were fre- 
quently overbearing, took excessive profits out of the coun- 
try, and were slow about granting any kind of independ- 
ence to the Vietnamese. 

In 1949, in the Indo-China war's third year, the French in- 
stalled Bao Dai, playboy descendant of old Annamite kings. 
as Viet Nam's chief of state. But Bao Dai usually complied 
with French demands, and therefore got almost no public sup- 
port, while Moscow Servant Ho Chi Minh was often admired 
simply because he was anti-French. Not until last month did 
Viet Nam get a genuinely nationalist Prime Minister, Ngo 
Dinh Diem—probably too late to make up for France's long 
refusal to prepare the Vietnamese for self-government and 
self-defense, probably too late to save the nation’s freedom. 
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M.R.P. that he was for EDC, then telling 
the anti-EDC nationalists that he did 
not propose to bring EDC to a vote 
for some time. 

Mendés did not say on what terms he 
would get peace, or what formula he 
would achieve for German rearmament. 
He simply said he would solve these two 
problems or get out. To a weary and po- 
litically conscious people, the appeal of 
this gamble was unique and overwhelming. 

F.D.R. & P.M.F. Mendés-France direly 
needs all the popular appeal he can get. 
He has no political following in the As- 
sembly. Though his fellow Assemblymen 
are impressed with the clarity of his 
thinking and the austerity of his charac- 
ter, few love him. He acquired respect by 
refusing time and again to enter govern- 
ments whose economic policies he con- 
sidered disastrous; he was admired for the 
brilliance of his economic analyses, and 
for his courage in his Cassandra role of 
proclaiming unwelcome truths. But like 
Roosevelt, whose New Deal he greatly 
admires, he has won a small, enthusiastic 
coterie of youthful intellectuals and dedi- 
cated supporters who see him as a man of 
destiny (and sedulously cultivate the par- 
allel with F.D.R. by referring to him as 
P.M.F.). Typically, when he received the 
word of his investiture, there were no 
emotional embraces or victory celebra- 
tions. To the small group of disciples 
waiting with him, he said in his hard, flat 
voice: “This is now behind us. For us, the 
clock is already turning.” 

Secretaries in Bathrooms. Mendes 
moved fast as the clock turned. Scorning 
the magnificence of the Hétel Matignon, 
traditional quarters for French Premiers, 
he moved himself and entourage into the 
stately offices of the Quai d'Orsay. Being 
his own Foreign Minister, he felt that he 
needed the mechanism of the French dip- 
lomatic service. Also, he did not fully 
trust the diplomats who have for so long 
been disciples of Georges Bidault. Mendés 
shook the suave Quai d'Orsay to its foun- 
dations. He ordered its well-groomed offi- 
cials to get to work at 8:45 a.m. instead 
of sauntering in at 11. He rushed in his 
own office staff, installed secretaries in 


bathrooms, and put an Under Secretary 
of State in Bidault’s old dining room. 

He shocked Quai d'Orsay cuefs by or- 
dering sandwich lunches served at his 
desk. Five or six times a day he was on 
the phone to Geneva, or talking by radio- 
telephone to the French headquarters in 
Hanoi. When the Geneva negotiators told 
him of bickering delays, he snapped: 
“Never mind. We must not change our 
course. We must show them our nerves 
are stronger than theirs.” 

He began calling quick, informal Cabi- 
net meetings presided over by himself— 
instead of by the President of the Repub- 
lic—a practice unused since De Gaulle. 
If Cabinet members were long-winded, 
Mendés cut them short with: “Could you 
summarize the rest of your remarks?” or 
“Perhaps you can give us the meat of 
your argument with less of the details.” 
He rationed his time, told visitors he 
could give them three minutes, or if there 
was protest, he might add: “All right, take 
seven, but you've already used up one and 
now you have only six left." N until 9 
at night did he drive off to his apartment 
in fashionable Auteuil, where he hurried 
through a late dinner. After all, his days 
were numbered. 

Young Riser. Pierre Mendés-France has 
been in something of a hurry all his life. 
Born in Paris 47 years ago. an only son of 
a small clothing manufacturer whose Jew- 
ish family traces its genealogy in France 
back to 1300, Pierre attended Paris public 
schools, grew into a serious, bookish boy. 
In his university years, while gayer lads of 
the Latin Quarter caroused. Mendés sat 
up nights arguing with friends about the 
devaluation of the franc, organized leftist 
lectures and debating clubs. Once he was 
cornered by rowdy royalists who tried to 
throw him out a second-story window, but 

















succeeded only in breaking his nose. 
Edouard Herriot, hearing young Men- 
dés speak extemporaneously (he had lost 
his notes) at a Radical Socialist meeting, 
told him: “You are one of the most bril- 
liant minds for your age I have ever met.” 
The next year. Mendes became. at 21, the 
youngest lawyer in France; his thesis on 
Raymond Poincaré’s financial policy was 


published and provoked a long letter from 
Premier Poincaré himself. 

At the urging of fellow Radical Social- 
ists (they are a moderate businessmen’s 
party), Mendés moved to the Normandy 
town of Louviers to set up law practice 
and run for Deputy. Just four months 
over the legal age for Deputies (25) in 
1932, he squeezed out a victory over the 
conservative rival, when the Communist 
candidate withdrew in his favor. He was 
the youngest Deputy in France. 

His victory in a conservative stronghold 
marked him as a coming man. In 1933, 
when he married beautiful, Egyptian-born 
Lily Cicurel, whose family owns Cairo’s 
most fashionable department store, the 
two witnesses at the wedding were Cabi- 
net ministers—Edouard Daladier and 
Georges Bonnet. 

With impressive energy, Mendés worked 
at politicking, wrote extensively on inter- 
national economics, and began a history 
of Germany (the manuscript was lost dur- 
ing the war). In 1935. he was elected 
mayor of Louviers. He is still mayor, and 
delights in the job. “The inertia of the 
Assembly in Paris has always made him 
suffer,” says a friend. “Out in Louviers, he 
can see his ideas take shape.” 

In France, it is often useful to have two 
political careers at once: one national, one 
local. The young mayor's economic ideas 
were brought to the attention of Léon 
Blum, then trying to form his second 
Popular Front government, and in 1938 
Pierre Mendés-France, only 31, was made 
Under Secretary of State for the Tre 
ury, the youngest government member of 
the Third Republic. 

Mendés’ program in that crisis-crammed 
year called for mobilizing production for 
war. The Senate rejected the plan, and the 
Blum government fell. “A policy of aban- 
donment and cowardice would not avoid 
war,” said Mendés later. “It would only 
lead to a war in which we would be faced 
with worse conditions.”’ Out of that brief 
episode came Mendes’ friendship with 
Georges Boris, a leftist journalist turned 
civil servant, who had recommended Men- 
dés to Premier Blum. Now a crisp old 
gentleman in his 60s, Boris is Mendés’ 
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A long, clear view of the day of reckoning. 
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chief of Cabinet, the only man older than 
Mendés himself in his immediate entou- 
rage and his only really intimate friend. 

A Legal Matter. When war came, Men- 
dés volunteered for the air force. He was 
back in Paris on leave when the Germans 
burst through and around the Maginot 
Line. Embittered at France’s “moral ab- 
dication, lack of honor, treason,” he gath- 
ered up his wife and two sons. followed 
the government and the remains of the 
Chamber of Deputies to Bordeaux, was 
put aboard a cruiser to Morocco. Report- 
ing to the Rabat air base for duty. he 
learned that he was going to be arrested 
soon for desertion from the air force. He 
might have escaped to Gibraltar, but Men- 
dés was a lawyer with a highly developed 
French sense of /égalité; he decided to 
accept arrest and argue his case. At the 
trial, Mendés expected that he would be 
allowed to defend himself. A series of mil- 
itary men testified for him. The tribunal 
heard them and then declared him guilty 
without hearing him. “An innocent man 
has been convicted out of political ha- 
tred,” cried Mendes. “This is not the jus- 
tice of France but of Hitler.”* 

His obligation to Jégalité was fulfilled. 
“Not only did I have the right to my 
liberty.” he says, “but I considered it my 
duty to escape.” 

Whispers in the Night. One day he 
noticed a six-foot piece of spiked lightning 
rod lying in the mud in the prison court- 
yard, realized he could use it as a ladder. 
But he took thought. He was not in good 
physical shape. He left the rod in the mud, 
went back to his cell and did push-ups. He 
began saving his prisoner’s pocket money, 
bought a ration book from a fellow pris- 
oner, wangled a local train timetable— 
only to find that the rod had disappeared. 

Weeks went by before he spotted a 
rusty hacksaw in the prison workshop and 
stole it. He found a rubber stamp, fabri- 
cated himself a shoddy set of papers. Then 
he had luck; the prison doctor decided he 
had a bad liver and sent him to the hos- 
pital. There Mendeés, as an officer, de- 
manded a private room. He briskly set to 
work sawing the window bars, and let his 
beard grow. One evening. he packed a bag 
full of extra clothes, made a rope of his 
sheets and let himself down to a narrow 
courtyard. He slipped past a guard, made 
his way up to the top of the prison wall 
and lay flat. Then he heard whispers. 

Below him, leaning against a tree. were 
a pair of lovers. The boy had a propo- 
sition. The girl was hesitant. Minutes 
passed. Mendés waited, helpless. At 11 
o'clock, the local cinema would empty and 
the streets would be crowded with people. 
Below him, the conversation went on. 
“Never did it seem more urgent for me to 
see a woman lose her virtue.” he says. 
Finally the boy won his plea and the cou- 
ple disappeared. Mendés dropped 20 feet 
to freedom. Later, in a book, Mendes ad- 








dressed the unknown girl of that night, 
* With typical meticulousness, Mendés, after 
the war, appealed this conviction, It was set 


aside only last month. 
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MapaMe MENbéES-FRANCE 


A search for inner harmony. 


promising that “the day we account for 
our acts before the Creator, I will take on 
myself. if you wish, the fault you commit- 
ted that evening. For I wished it, I swear, 
more passionately and more impatiently 
than your young lover.” 

For eight months, Mendés worked in 
the underground, adopting a pipe and a 
mustache as a disguise, then made his way 
to London to join De Gaulle’s Free 
French. He immediately applied to fly 
again, was trained as a navigator in the 
Free French bomber group. “He turned all 
colors before going on missions, but he 
always went and he volunteered when he 
could,” says a friend. Mendés fretted 
about bombing France, finally concluded 
that if he did not do it, others would, and 
perhaps not aim so carefully. 

In London, Mendés stayed coldly aloof 
from those fellow exiles who jostled and 
intrigued for Cabinet positions in De 
Gaulle’s-phantom government. “They are 
not bad men.” he confided to a friend, 
“but they scurry around. They scurry so 
much they forget France.” 

Unheeded Man. In time, Mendés him- 
self became De Gaulle’s Minister of Na- 
tional Economy, and worked out an aus- 
terity plan for the economic reconstruc- 
tion of postwar France, including such 
severe anti-inflation measures as freezing 
all large bank deposits. But at a Cabinet 
meeting in January 1945, a majority led 
by Finance Minister René Pleven vigor- 
ously objected. After five years of occu- 
pation, the French people would not stand 
for a new period of austerity, they argued. 
“You see. my dear Mendés,” said De 
Gaulle, “the Minister of Finance and all 
the experts are against you.” “I remem- 
ber,” answered Mendés sadly, “when all 








the military experts were against a certain 
Colonel de Gaulle.” Three months later, 
Mendes resigned. 

From that day in 1945, Mendés-France 
remained in political isolation. Lacking 
political power, he served in technical 
positions. He represented France on the 
International Monetary Fund and on the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council. In the 
National Assembly, he was chairman of 
the finance committee. Always, in speech 
after speech, he warned France that the 
day of reckoning would come. 

He cried for more investment, more 
production, less military spending. more 
housing, control of inflation. He castigated 
the unenlightened selfishness of French 
capitalists, pleaded for a French “New 
Deal” (he has been searching for an 
effective French equivalent phrase). “We 
are in 1788,” he warned. 

He also warned that if France did not 
give its colonial people more independ- 
ence and quickly, they would take it 
themselves. The Indo-China war could 
have been avoided by granting Indo-China 
greater independence, he charged, and the 
same lesson is going unheeded in Tunisia 
and Morocco: “The rgth century colonial 
regime has had its day.” 

As early as 1949 he was telling the As- 
sembly: “One day you will be forced to 
call on French conscripts to win the war 
in Indo-China. By the time you do it, it 
will be too late to win the war. You will 
also be forced to negotiate the settle- 
ment with Ho Chi Minh’s Communists, 
but by that time it will be too late. too.” 

Both as politician and social animal, 
Mendes was a lonely man in these years. 
“There's a certain interior coldness about 
him,” admitted one of his few close 
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friends. His austerity was somehow im- 
pressive in itself. He does not smoke, 
dance or gorge. “He’s a great believer in 
the American drugstore,” said a friend, 
“because he can eat a little and quickly.” 
In Paris, he is rarely invited to theater 
premiéres or fashionable salons. “Getting 
choice invitations requires work,” says 
one Parisian hostess. “Pierre doesn’t go 
around complimenting people. He just 
doesn’t care.” The only passion he devel- 
oped during these years was one for skiing. 
Typically, he studied it as if skiing were a 
problem of high finance, developed a the- 
ory that it is a “study in will power.” “He 
thought that one could reach a sort of 
inner harmony while skiing,” says a 
friend. That harmony is still far off; he 
has broken a leg. been hospitalized with 
contusions. “I’ve never seen such a ter- 
rible skier,” says a friend. 

Within Thirteen Votes. In June 1953, 
President Vincent Auriol asked Mendés 
to try to form France’s 18th postwar 
government. At first he refused; he was 
not ready. Then characteristically he con- 
cluded; “After criticizing the government 
as I have done. the people would not 
understand if I refused myself to try.” 

He failed by 13 votes. But his speech, 
blunt, sometimes eloquent, always inci- 
sive, raised him from the role of gloomy, 
intellectual Cassandra to the stature of a 
national figure. Overnight he became. in 
his own unblinking eyes, a man of destiny. 
“T have created a hope and trust in the 
country,” he said. “It is now my duty 
to honor this hope and _ trust.” 

Sounding Board. To organize and kin- 
dle this new enthusiasm. rising young 
newspaperman Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, publisher of the intellectual 
magazine L’Express, began a series of in- 
formal diners du travail. Jacques Sous- 
telle, De Gaulle’s bright young lieutenant, 
came, so did young MRPers of Bidault’s 
party like André Monteil and Robert 
Buron, and Socialists like Robert Lacoste 
and Gaston Defierre. Says Servan-Schrei- 
ber: “First. we had to get a sounding 
board for Mendés. With his isolation in 
Parliament, he made brilliant speeches 
but there was no political echo. Secondly, 
he had always worked alone. He didn’t 
know how to work in a team.” 

Mendés waited. He was content to have 
Bidault try to negotiate an end to the 
Indo-China war. Let the opponents of 
negotiations negotiate, he said, because 
they are tougher. But Mendés always in- 
sisted that Geneva was folly, that the 
only way to get peace was through direct 
negotiation with the Viet Minh. “Really, 
your policy is incomprehensible,” he told 
Bidault. “You ask Mao to stop aid to Ho. 
Why should he make you this gift?” 
Mendés also suspected another motive 
behind Bidault’s policy: Bidault’s hope 
that the U.S. could be persuaded to do 
what the French alone could not do— 
maintain French illusory politique de 
grandeur in Indo-China. 

When Dienbienphu fell, Mendés knew 
in his own mind that he would become 
Premier. Early in June, he made a speech 
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which he expected to bring down the tot- 
tering Laniel government. The speech was 
the poorest of his career. Even while 
friends muttered polite sympathy, Mendés 
confidently began work on the speech that 
swept him into office twelve days later. 

Hearth Chats. Mendés-France. the 
man in a hurry, had the list of his Cabi- 
net members in his pocket when he made 
his appeal for investiture. He formed his 
government in a record 36 hours. He de- 
clared he might even choose men from 
parties that had not voted for him, and 
he made good the promise by picking two 
young MRPers, faithful attenders of the 
diners du travail. With an average age of 
47, his was the youngest Cabinet in French 
history. 

Mendés has also let light and air into 
the stuffy salon atmosphere in which 
French politicians have traditionally gone 
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Aversion matched enthusiasm. 


their subtle ways in a cloud of courtly 
titles (“Monsieur le Ministre, Monsieur 
le Président”), confiding their secret ma- 
neuverings to only a small group of 
ancient parliamentary correspondents. 
Adopting another Rooseveltian practice, 
he held press conferences, gave ‘straight 
answers when he could, said “no com- 
ment” when he could not. He also adopted 
the “corner of the hearth” chat, by broad- 
cast Saturday nights direct to the French 
people. 

Last week Mendés had news on his 
Indo-China timetable: “During the first 
week progress was made but, frankly, in 
the second week things did not go so 
well,” he admitted. He sought to justify 
the French withdrawal in the Red River 
Delta: “If the positions held by the Ex- 
peditionary Corps remained dispersed and 
fragile, our negotiators would have had 
to do their job under the threat of trag- 
edy, and their chances of success would 
have been terribly reduced.” He still had 
hopes; he had come away from his meet- 
ing with Chou En-lai fortnight ago in 


Switzerland convinced that the agile Chou 
sincerely wants peace. 

The difficulty is that whether or not 
Mendés-France brings off his promise of 
peace lies not with him, but with the 
Communists. Wrote France's leading com- 
mentator, Raymond Aron, in the conserv- 
ative Figaro: “It now happens that M. 
Molotov and M. Chou En-lai become 
arbiters of French politics. They are free 
to provoke or avoid a ministerial crisis. 
If they grant a cease-fire within the pre- 
scribed time limit, Mendés-France will 
inevitably become suspect, since he will 
appear the favorite of those he himself 
calls his enemies.” 

Promises to Keep. In the 30 days al- 
lotted to him, Mendés has other tall 
promises to keep. He has promised to 
submit the kind of tough domestic eco- 
nomic program that successive postwar 
governments have flinched from. But 
Mendés insists that, economically, France 
feels better than it really is, that French 
prices are 10% to 20% above world prices, 
that French national income is only a 
meager 3% over 1929, that France's 
unsound trade balance with the rest of 
the world has been concealed by dollar 
aid. Socialist Deputies who support him 
on Indo-China may desert him over his 
economic plan. 

And there remains the nettlesome, wea- 
risome subject of EDC. Mendeés-France 
insists that there has never been a ma- 
jority for EDC in its present form in the 
Assembly, despite what U.S. diplomats 
report. But he thinks there is a majority 
for some kind of German rearmament. 
Perhaps it is the kind described in the 
current Parisian quip: “The French want 
a German army bigger than Russia’s [175 
divisions] but smaller than France’s [18 
divisions ].” 

Mendes’ solution for the problem is to 
turn it over to two of his Cabinet mem- 
bers, one ardently for EDC (Radical 
Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury) and the oth- 
er (Defense Minister Pierre Koenig, a 
Gaullist) with a strong aversion for put- 
ting French soldiers under any suprana- 
tional authority. He told them to work 
something out. 

The trick will be to find something the 
French Assembly will accept and other 
member nations of EDC will not reject. 
Possible Gallic compromise: ratify the 
EDC treaty, but with two reservations 
in added protocols—that “unanimity of 
vote” should be required for the first five 
years (thus giving France a veto on any 
action it dislikes) and an escape clause 
allowing France to get out after ten years. 
At least Mendés is the first French Pre- 
mier to set a deadline on submitting the 
EDC proposals to the Assembly for a 
yes or no vote. 

Unanswered Questions. French parti- 
sans of EDC mistrust Mendés. Last week 
Bidault snapped: “This man is either 
Disraeli or Kerensky,” and went off to 
pick mushrooms in the Versailles woods. 
Now that Mendés has ticked off half of 
his allotted time, other Frenchmen, sym- 
pathetic to his aims but doubtful of his 
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chances, are asking questions. Is Mendés 
an innocent in all but economic matters, 
surrounded by inexperienced intellectuals 
united only by their dislike of inertia? Or 
is he a self-disciplined realist who ex- 
presses a French mood of grim resolution? 
Or is he Kerensky, the last man before 
surrender? 

Nobody yet had the answers. If Mendés 
succeeds in all his aims, France might be 
in sounder, if more modest, circumstances 
than it had been in years. And if Mendés- 
France fails? Said a cynic: “The old gang 
will come back. Indo-China will still be 
lost. because as a nation we aren’t really 
ready to fight for Indo-China, and our 
allies aren’t ready to fight if we aren't. 
EDC might scrape through, more likely 
be blocked. The Americans and British 
will rearm the Germans anyway, which 
we will be bitter about but will accept. 
France will still be rich enough not to go 
bankrupt, or important enough so that 
the U.S, won't let her go bankrupt.” 

Mendes himself thinks he will probably 
not last a full year, and may go down 
much sooner. “But by that time the logic 
of Mendés’ views will be clear to the 
country,” explains a disciple earnestly. 
“There may be dissolution and new elec- 
tions, or we may have to wait longer. But 
people will see to it that Mendés-France 
eventually gets back.” 

Will Mendés bring off his gamble? The 
country was for giving him a chance, and 
while it was, the Deputies dared not vote 
against him. He has until July 20, and all 
the while the clock is ticking. 


WEST GERMANY 
EDC Without Ersatz 


Now that the French were talking of 
“alternatives” to EDC (which might re- 
quire renegotiating the whole treaty with 
the other five nations), West Germany’s 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer decided the 
time had come to make his own position 
explicit and public. Despite Adenauer’s 
repeated affirmations of unyielding sup- 
port of EDC. France announced that 
it would send Foreign Under Secretary 
Guérin de Beaumont to see him about 
EDC “compromise,” apparently under 
the illusion that Der Alte might still be 
cajoled. 

Adenauer chose an interview over the 
Northwest German Radio network for his 
answer, knowing that the microphones 
would carry his words across the Rhine: 
“EDC is not only the best but the sole 
good solution . . . Alternatives to EDC 
differ from true EDC as ersatz coffee dif- 
fers from real coffee . . . In the unlikely 
case that France rejects EDC, nothing 
would remain but to establish a German 
national army alongside a French national 
army and other national armies ... It 
would be an absurdity of history and of 
politics if France, by allowing EDC to 
fail, should be directly responsible for the 
creation of the German national army.” 

At week’s end, piqued by Adenauer’s 
blunt remarks, Premier Mendés-France 
called off the De Beaumont mission. 
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ITALY 


Young Initiative 

Italy's powerful but ponderous Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, gathered in con- 
vention in sweltering Naples last week. 
showed signs of new vigor, new spirit. 
new determination—even a new direction. 
In the gilt-and-red-velvet San Carlo Op- 
era House (not air-conditioned), 703 del- 
egates. plus party bigwigs and hangers- 
on, listened to some too speeches over 
the course of four days. On the top tier 
of boxes a huge banner read: // Partito 
nella Lotta per la Democrazia (The Party 
in the Struggle for Democracy). 

With a bit of overstatement, Defense 
Minister Paolo Emilio Taviani exclaimed: 
“We have had a real revolution here!" It 
was not a revolution, for there had been 
no violent upsets in the party centers of 








Italy's 
AMINTORE FANFANI 


A man to watch. 
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power; it was rather an overhauling. a re- 
juvenation. Trends and processes that had 
been going on for months came to fruition 
at Naples. There was, undeniably. some 
moaning over past mistakes. but the 
unifying theme was: How can democracy 
in Italy be strengthened, how can Com- 
munism be thwarted? 

Youth Is Served. The big man of the 
congress was not Ex-Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi, 73. now the party's secretary 
general. or Premier Mario Scelba. who has 
held the government together since Feb- 
ruary. It was skillful Politico Amintore 
Fanfani, 46, who heads a left-of-center 
Demo-Christian faction called Democrat- 
ic Initiative. A short, stocky Tuscan. an 
ex-professor of economics, Fanfani was 
successively a Minister of Labor, Agricul- 
ture and Interior, and he knows the gov- 
ernment like the back of his hand. Last 
winter he tried and failed to form a gov- 
ernment as Premier. Since then, his Dem- 
ocratic Initiative has been gaining strength 


in high party councils and in regional 
organizations, especially in the industrial 
north. 

Fanfani’s program is militant Christi- 
anity—militant in the direction of re- 
forms. especially land reform, aimed at 
undercutting the Communists. This ap- 
peals to younger party members, and 
younger delegates seemed to predominate 
at Naples. They were critical: they asked 
for facts and figures instead of rhetoric. 

Abolish the Paupers. Elder Statesman 
Alcide de Gasperi talked the new line: 
“We must transform our party into an 
instrument fit for the times.” Of Italy's 
11.5 million families, he said, 1,375,000 
could be called “paupers,” 1.345.000 more 
are underprivileged. and only 1,274,000 
have a “high standard of living.” De Gas- 
peri summed up: “Our notion of social 
justice is to raise the poorer classes to a 
higher standard of living, to narrow the 
difference between all classes, and, above 
all, to abolish the pauper class.” 

It was the voting, however, that actu- 
ally measured Amintore Fanfani’s new 
power. Seventeen out of 18 new regional 
members of the National Party Council. 
and 34 out of 42 new members at large. 
are supporters of Fanfani’s Democratic 
Initiative. These victories might have 
alarmed the party's conservative old 
guard, and even brought on the first trem- 
ors of a schism, if Fanfani had made any 
importunate move to exploit his strength. 
He did not. He did not even seek a gov- 
ernment post. but seemed content to work 
with the Scelba government, and to talk 
of party harmony and party welfare. 
Nevertheless. as of today. he is the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party’s most important 
figure. and he may well become its next 
secretary general and undisputed leader. 


Hope for the Future 

Bound for Washington and “a long 
overdue date with a tennis court and a 
swimming pool” in Connecticut. U.S. Am- 
bassador Clare Boothe Luce left Rome 
last week increasingly hopeful about 
Italy's future. “If Trieste can be settled. 
as I hope it will be.” she told reporters 
before she left. “and if EDC can be rati- 
fied by Italy. then this country within the 
next two years will begin to play a much 
more active and dynamic role in foreign 
affairs than at any time since 1948.” Pre- 
mier Mario Scelba’s government seems 
more and more to promise “a stability for 
Italy that no one could have foreseen 
three to four months ago.” Though the 
Communist threat has not diminished, 
Scelba’s firm hand and activity of the free 
trade unions has done much in twelve 
months to overcome the weakness shown 
by the center parties at the elections in 
June 1953. 

“The possibilities of the government 
controlling its own internal difficulties,” 
said Mrs. Luce. “are much better than 
they were a year ago.” The debate on 
EDC will begin in Parliament this fall at 
the latest, and the problem of Trieste, 
she concluded, is “coming closer every 
day to an acceptable solution.” 
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BURMA 
Slightly Less Cordial 


Wearing sweet-smelling jasmine and a 
gay sarong, a Burmese beauty queen wel- 
comed Chou En-lai to Rangoon last week, 
on the second stage of his triumphal 
swing around Asia. Thousands of well- 
organized Chinese flourished pictures of 
Mao Tse-tung, chanted Communist slo- 
gans and scattered rose petals as Chou 
drove into town from the airport. But 
fewer than 500 Burmese bothered to line 
the street, and it seemed that Rangoon, 
1,100 miles nearer Dienbienphu than In- 
dia’s New Delhi, was not quite so enthu- 
siastic about its Red China visitor. 

For nine hours Chou conferred with 
Burma’s able Socialist Premier Nu, who 
had warned Nehru at the Colombo con- 
ference (Time, May 10) that the Commu- 
nists in Indo-China and in Burma’s own 








And the day Chou left Rangoon for 
home. the Burmese army delivered a fare- 
well token of its own: it stormed into 
headquarters of a Red guerrilla band in 
Kachin state, less than 50 miles from the 
Red China border, and killed a couple of 
Chou’s top-ranking agents in Burma. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Pass the Gravy 


“Just think,” marveled a_ full-blown 
young woman of 21 in London, “I was 
only six years old when we had our last 
family joint.” All over the United King- 
dom last week. other young people, grown 
to maturity in an age of snoek, whale 
meat and endless Brussels sprouts, were 
relearning the wonders of red meat, roast- 
ed to crackling brown and served in a sea 
of tangy juices. After 145 steak-starved 
years, the government lifted the ration on 
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Rep Cutna’s Cuou & BurMaA’s Nu (RIGHT) 
Significant doubts. 


upcountry regions were a little too close 
for comfort. The two ministers reportedly 
considered a Red China-Burma non-ag- 
gression pact, and in public they hailed 
their “most friendly and cordial meeting.” 
The pro-government papers eagerly paid 
tribute to Red China as the Asian power 
“capable of keeping at bay the capitalist 
military machine.” But in Burma, unlike 
India, it seemed that there were a few 
significant doubts. Rangoon’s independent 
Nation argued that a non-aggression pact 
might have real meaning if it implied 
Red China's “cessation of support for the 
Burmese Communist Party, which is an 
illegal organization: cessation of the cam- 
paign now being carried on to subvert the 
loyalty of the peoples of border areas; 
cessation of all propaganda tending to 
undermine democratic processes in this 
country; and cessation of the attempt on 
all fronts to build up in this country a 
fifth column loyal to People’s China.” 
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meat, and Britain’s red-blooded trencher- 
men were declared free and independent 
of such gustatory travesties as mock goose 
(potatoes flavored with sage and onion), 
Egyptian pie (baked lentils and onions), 
veal cutlet made of rabbit, and toad-in- 
the-hole (sausages and batter). 

“What a joy!” crooned the wife of 
Food Minister Gwilym Lloyd George, as 
ration books were tossed into bonfires all 
over the nation. But 2,000,000 less ex- 
perienced housewives, who had never be- 
fore managed without ration books, were 
frankly baffled at the richness of the new 
territory that opened before them. TV 
screens worked overtime showing the sub- 
tle differences between top ribs and shell 
bones. Newspaper columnists turned epi- 
cure overnight, and at the Times Book- 
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shop in Wigmore Street, the 93-year-old 
Mrs. Beeton’s Cookbook, with its cautious 
presumption that eight pounds of steak 
should be enough to serve eight persons. 
once more took top place in the interest 
of browsers. 

To some extent, the end of meat ra- 
tioning only confirmed and symbolized 
a freedom that had already arrived by 
stages. Meat has become increasingly plen- 
tiful in recent months, and off-ration pur- 
chases of good cuts could frequently be 
made—for a price. Many Socialists pre- 
dicted that de-rationing would send prices 
even higher. but at least Britain's house- 
wives were legally free of one tyrant—the 
local butcher. Last week. after standing in 
queues outside butchers’ doors for more 
than a decade, the Association of London 
Housewives got to their feet once more to 
stage a rally in Trafalgar Square and beef 
about the butcher. 


SWITZERLAND 
Neglected Duty 


Flight 712, from Geneva to London. 
began routinely one balmy summer's night 
three weeks ago. Aboard the 40-passenger 
Swissair Convair there were only five pas- 
sengers: four Englishwomen and a ten- 
year-old boy, returning from holidays in 
Switzerland. Over the English Channel. 
35 minutes from flight’s end, one engine 
gave out, then the other coughed and 
went dead. The plane landed on a calm 
sea, only a mile from shore, but it carried 
no lifebelts. jackets or dinghies (required 
only when a flight is more than 30 minutes 
over water). Before boats from shore 
could reach the plane, it sank. Unable to 
swim, two of the women passengers and 
the boy drowned. 

Last week Swissair, admitting “grave 
human failings” in its first fatal crash in 
15 years, fired the pilot and copilot, and 
announced the simple, shocking cause of 
the tragedy: the crew had neglected to 
have the plane refueled at Geneva. 


JAPAN 
Army, Navy & Air Power 


One morning last week, cutaway-clad 
Tokutaro Kimura, Tokyo's opposite num- 
ber to U.S. Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson, strode onto the flat, tiled roof of 
Japan's yellow brick Pentagon, past Japa- 
nese army, navy and air force officers 
snapped to attention, and said: “Peace 
cannot be attained with folded arms... 
It is the duty of our country to complete 
the arrangements through which it could 
defend itself with its own hands.” With 
that, Japan officially began rearming. 

Nine years ago, Japan surrendered 
nearly 8,500,000 soldiers, 102 warships, 
3.000 warplanes, and a year later in its 
new, U.S.-dictated constitution vowed: 
“Land, sea and air forces . . . will never 
be maintained.” Four years later it fell to 
General Douglas MacArthur, who had 
persuaded and forced Japan to forswear 
arms, to urge Japan to reverse itself. 
Thirteen days after the North Koreans 
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7 “We're Will and Winnie, touring kids, and here's our 
¢ Mom and Pop. We had to bring them both along—but 
we pick where to stop. We like the Statler services for 


“The Statler’s in the heart of town—that makes it 

Zz: extra grand, We get to see and do a lot, for everything's 
at hand, With lots of things it’s fun to do and lots of 
things to see. I think it's pretty swell,” said Will. 
Said Winnie, “I agree!” 


tourists much the best. Besides, they make each traveler 
feel he really ix a guest. 











3 “Hooray,” cries Will. “this menu has the things we like 


@to eat. And special plates and silver, too. Say, kids, 


“We like the Statler’s gift of fruit. It’s special—just 

4, for us! And wait till you try Statler beds—they're 
super-marvelous! What's more, we let our parents leave 
to have some fun at night. The baby sitter Statler gets 
will watch while we sleep tight.” 


the Statler’s neat! They even give us big balloons. 
Think Pop would like one, maybe? And Mom says 
they fix formulas... but we don’t have a baby. 






OPENING LATER THIS SUMMER—ANOTHER GREAT 
NEW STATLER—IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 








Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 


5. Now Will and Winnie shout: “Good-by! We've had a 

@ lovely stay!” The box lunch mother ordered fixed is 
safely packed away. Their car's delivered to the door. 
The kids let out a cheer... “When traveling with your 
parents—always bring your parents here!” 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST.LOUIS * WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
DALLAS (Opening fall, 1955) 
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attacked in 1950, he asked the Japanese 
to increase their constabulary to 75,000. 

So sharp was the Japanese distaste for 
rearmament, and so intense the _politi- 
cians’ fear of a new group of militarists, 
that the constabulary had to be called the 
“National Police Reserve.” In the new 
military semantics, divisions were “re- 
gions,” officers were “superintendents,” 
tanks were “special vehicles.” After Japan 
signed a peace treaty with the U.S. (Sep- 
tember 1951), the police became the ‘“Na- 
tional Safety Force” and expanded to a 
110,000-man army, a 10,000-man navy. 
Last week Japan took the final step, and 
its force was changed from “Safety” to 
“Self-Defense.” To help with the change- 
over, the U.S. House of Representatives 
last week voted to hand over to Japan 
some $500 million worth of U.S. weapons 
already in the islands. Next month Japa- 
nese troops will replace the U.S. 1st 
Cavalry Division in Hokkaido, the major 
Japanese island nearest Russia, 

By 1959 Japan will have: 

@ An army of 260,000 men. Some 5,500 
miles of new roads, capable of bearing 
20- and 30-ton tanks, will be built. 
@ A navy of 15.700 men. It already has 
18 U.S.-supplied frigates and 55 large 
landing ships, will get two destroyers and 
two destroyer-escorts from the U.S. 

An air force (first independent air arm 
in Japan’s history) of 40,000 men, 1,300 
planes, including 525 F-86 Sabre jets (21 
squadrons) and 96 B-66 Douglas twin-jet 
light bombers (six squadrons). 

In deference to lingering fears of reviv- 
ing militarism, Japan's top defense leader- 
ship is civilian. Frail, old (68 years) 
Tokutaro Kimura, the overall defense 
boss, is a lawyer. On all major decisions, 
he must consult an eight-man Defense 
Council of civilians. 

A look at the second line of command 
shows how dizzily history’s pendulum has 
swung back. The new air operations chief 
helped plan the sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff is a former official of the Home 
Ministry which ran Japan’s Gestapo-like 
Kempei-Tai (Thought Police). The secre- 
tary of the JCS was once secretary to 
Premier Hideki Tojo, hanged 54 years 
ago for war crimes. Half of the new army 
officers and three-fourths of the naval 
officers fought against the U.S. in World 
War II. 


EAST GERMANY 
Loaded Question 


Last week 13,071,156 East Germans 
(98.60% of the electorate) were paraded 
to the polls to answer a loaded question: 
“Are you for a peace treaty and removal 
of occupation troops or for EDC and let- 
ting occupation troops stay on for 50 
years?’ Just in case anyone wondered 
which of two circles on the ballot was the 
proper one to mark, huge banners at most 
voting places read: “Every German votes 
for the peace treaty.” The results: 934% 














932% 
for a Communist-bestowed peace treaty 
and against EDC. 
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NORWAY 
One Slight Mistake 


Behind the closed doors of an Oslo 
courtroom. seven judges were trying 
Communist Asbjoern Sunde, a wartime 
resistance hero, for transmitting Nor- 
wegian military secrets, passports and po- 
lice cards to the Russian embassy. The 
prosecution built a seemingly airtight 
case: eyewitnesses testified that they had 
seen Sunde hand over papers to a Soviet 
attaché at obscure rendezvous: Sunde’s 


sister-in-law and a friend acknowledged 
that he had asked them for their pass- 
ports. But after two weeks of testimony, 
Sunde perked up and announced cockily: 
“I've been playing with the police, but 
now I’m tired. The only proof involves 
passports and false police identity cards. I 





Skarland 
TRAITOR SUNDE 
The prosecutor had the last laugh. 


can tell the court where the papers are.” 

If Sunde could produce the documents 
he was supposed to have given away to 
the Russians, the government's case would 
collapse. Cops were dispatched to Sunde’s 
home. Sure enough, as he said, in an en- 
velope stuck to an old cabinet they found 
passports, police cards and 240 kroner. 
Sunde smiled triumphantly. 

But the police. playing a hunch, sent 
the kroner off to the national bank for a 
check of the serial numbers. Back came 
word that this series was put into circula- 
tion in March 1954. At that time, Sunde 
was already in jail. Now it was the prose- 
cutor’s turn to laugh. As he reconstructed 
the affair, the Soviet embassy, anxious to 
help Comrade Sunde, had taken the pass- 
ports and police cards he had given the 
Russian agent, had stuffed them into an 
envelope with the money, planted the 
lot in Sunde’s flat, and then sent him word 
of what they had done. But the comrades 
made one slight mistake: they forgot to 
enclose old kroner. 








At that point Sunde paled, complained: 


“Somebody has fixed the notes.” Last 
week the court fixed Sunde: it found him 
guilty of espionage and treason, sentenced 
him to eight years in jail. 


HUNGARY 


Return to Glamour 

Since the coming of the commissars, 
Hungarian women, who used to be among 
Europe’s most chic, have turned pale 
and proletarian. Reason: the commissars 
banned cosmetics. One result: a black 
market in smuggled lipsticks and rouge. 

Finding vanity invincible, Hungary’s 
Communist bosses recently opened state- 
owned beauty parlors in Budapest. 
Government-operated plants began to 
turn cut face powder, creams, shampoos, 
etc. But the stuff was shoddy, the kiss- 
proof lipstick ran, and women went back 
to the black market. Last week, retreating 
but not beaten, state stores were selling 
“imported cosmetics” at up to twelve 
times the price of the local products. 
Even so, many were ersatz products wear- 
ing fake French and U.S. labels. 

In Soviet-controlled Germany, the 
Communists also retreated a little before 
creeping Westernisms. On sale now in 
state-run stores in Stralsund: a soft drink 
called “Cofa-Cola.” 


IRAN 
Gift Horse 


Seldom have the Russians—Czarist or 
Communist—given their Persian neigh- 
bors anything but trouble. In the past 
half-century, they have invaded the coun- 
try six times, looted its Caspian caviar 
and its Treasury. Only the collective 
wrath of the infant U.N. made the Rus- 
sians desist from setting up a little soviet 
in Azerbaijan province right after World 
War II. A year ago, in the last days of 
Mossadegh, the Communist Tudeh Party 
almost took over Iran. After all this, to 
Teheran’s amazement and consternation, 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Lavrentiev 
last month promised a “great Russian 
favor’: the return of 300 Iranians de- 
tained in Russia. 

Accustomed to looking Soviet gifts in 
the mouth, Iran recalled the last time 
such a favor was extended. In 1938 and 
*39, the Reds sent back some 4,500 Ira- 
nians living in Russia; most of them 
turned out to be well-trained spies and 
Communist agitators. The new crop of 
Iranians will be turned over at the rate of 
4o a week, each to give up all his Russian 
clothes and belongings at the border and, 
in new clothes provided by the Iranians, 
to be sent to a screening camp near 
Meshed, where their mental baggage will 
be inspected. 

The Soviets also promised to return the 
eleven tons of gold they have owed the 
National Bank of Iran since World War 
II. With cynicism born of long experience, 
Teheran sat back, waited for the gift 
horse to bite. 
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Nation’s Business covers the leading businessmen 
in Rochester, N. Y. Nation’s Business covers the leading 
businessmen in all 6 America’s Rochesters, all its 
11 Washingtons, all its 5 Akrons. Nation’s Business covers 
the bigger cities and companies as well as the 16,340 
important business markets of less than 25,000 population, 
These “profit-areas” mean 40° of all ma.ufacturing, 





30 of all business transactions — a $127 billion market. 
No other business magazine covers them like Nation’s 
Business does — with 609% of its circulation, 449,767 

businessmen subscribers. You cover ALL the business 





market when you buy Nation's Business. 
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GUATEMALA 
The New Junta 


Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas. the 
deadpan little insurgent overthrew 
the pro-Communist government of Gua- 
temala. came back in triumph last week 
to his country’s capital. Guatemalans 
greeted him with firecrackers. kisses and 
backslapping embraces. At the bunting- 
draped central plaza. where 20.000 people 
yelled themselves hoarse. a huge picture 
of the rebel leader hung from the palace 
and cathedral bells pealed joyously. Later, 


who 


as he had said he would. Castillo Armas 
dined in the palace. 
Castillo Armas was not yet boss. In 


peace negotiations, the presidency of the 
ruling junta had been won. temporarily, 
by a fellow officer and an old schoolmate, 
Colonel Elfego Monzén, who had taken 
the leading part in the palace revolution 
that followed Castillo Armas’ armed inva- 
sion. But the crowd went wild for Castillo 
Armas alone. 

How much did the U.S. have to do with 
the turn of events? No matter who fur- 
nished the arms to Castillo Armas, it was 
abundantly clear that U.S. Ambassador 
John E. Peurifoy masterminded most of 
the changes once Castillo Armas began his 
revolt. It was he who helped spot the 
phoniness of the first palace change, and 
it was he who saw to it that the new gov- 
ernment was solidly anti-Communist. 

A Doublecross. At the beginning of last 
week. President Jacobo Arbenz,* who had 
persisted in typical Communist butchery 





months ago 


asked about the Arb 


* Two Ambassador Peurifoy, 


1e’s prospects, had 





Zz regi 


quipped We are making out our Fourth of 
July reception invitations, and we are not in- 
cluding any of the present administration.” 


in his last days in office (see below), had 
stepped down in favor of Colonel Carlos 
Enrique Diaz, chief of the armed forces. 
But Castillo Armas, convinced that Diaz 
was just a front for Arbenz, had said as 
much by going on with his war, notably 
by bombing Guatemala City’s Matamoros 
Fort. Peurifoy agreed heartily with Cas- 
tillo Armas’ action. The ambassador had 
learned that under a cover of vocal anti- 
Communism, the doublecrossing Diaz was 
letting Arbenz’ Red advisers run to safety. 
Diaz was clearly no change. Peurifoy got 
in touch with Monzén 

spoken anti-Communist. 

The bombing. meanwhile. had knocked 
the fight out of Diaz. At 2 a.m. he phoned 
the ambassador. “Senor Peurifoy.” he 
said “please come to my house.” With a 
-38 Colt in his shoulder holster, Peurifoy 
drove through the empty. fear-haunted 
streets to the armed forces headquarters, 
where Diaz was staying. Diaz brought up 
a plan to talk peace with Castillo Armas 
in the neighboring republic of El Salva- 
dor. But even as they talked, other officers 
in the next room were openly grumbling 
that Diaz ought to be booted for his soft- 
ness to the Communists. Uneasily aware 
of this, Diaz abruptly stood up and went 
in to stall them. 

Peurifoy waited, thoughtfully checking 
his pistol as the argument in the next 
room got to the explosive stage. Then an 
outside door burst open. and Colonel 
Monzon entered with two other colonels. 
They said nothing as they strode through 
the room to join Diaz and the others, but 
one of the men slapped his holster signi- 
ficantly. Diaz. with a Tommy gun in his 
ribs, was unceremoniously escorted to a 
side door. Monzén reappeared. “My col- 
league Diaz has decided to resign,” he 


known as an out- 





International 


COLONELS CASTILLO ARMAS & Monz6n 
From bleak deadlock to uneasy agreement. 
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explained suavely. “I am replacing him.” 
That was an authentic change, and Peuri- 
foy energetically set to work arranging 
for peace talks in San Salvador. 

A Bleak Deadlock. Next day Castillo 
Armas and Monzon flew to San Salvador 
for the first meeting in the gingerbread 
presidential palace. In high hopes, the 
two old friends started talks at 3 p.m. But 
twelve hours later, there was only a_ bleak 
deadlock. The issue: Which of them 
should take top power and responsibility? 

Sleepless Jack Peurifoy learned in 
alarm of the impasse and caught a plane 
to San Salvador. Looking like a dashing 
sportsman in a green Tyrolean hat and 
checked jacket. he talked separately with 
Monzoén and Castillo Armas (whom he 
met there for the first time), then brought 
them together. He hammered home the 
idea that the good of Guatemala demand- 
ed a compromise. The proud colonels be- 
gan to give ground, but it was 5 o'clock 
the next morning before they sat down 
under a crystal chandelier and signed a 
temporary power-sharing agreement. 

Next Crisis. For Peurifoy, two crises 
were past, but another will follow soon. 
The colonels’ agreement left Monzén 
heading a junta of five officers—two of 
his own followers plus Castillo Armas and 
another rebel colonel. After 15 days, the 
junta is to choose a President to govern 
until democratic elections can be held. 

The instability of this arrangement was 
obvious, and made all the more so by 
Castillo Armas’ triumphal reception in 
the capital. Sick of Red terrorism and full 
of respect for a fighting, anti-Communist 
crusader, the people quite plainly pre- 
ferred Castillo Armas to Palace Rev- 
olutionary Monzén. “Libertador!” they 
hailed the little colonel. 


After the Fall 


“Communist 


perfume,” Guatemalans 


called it; they meant the stench of decay- 
ing human flesh. Searchers tracing that 
noisome odor last week found in three 


shallow mass graves the bodies of 47 men 
who had opposed the Red government of 
President Jacobo Arbenz in its last days. 
In a basement torture chamber on the 
capital's Seventh Avenue, bits of hair, 
plastered to the wall with dried blood, 
told of victims hurled around the room 
and battered against the walls by sadistic 
guards, Out of the jails stumbled 711 
lesser Oppositionists, some from cells built 
for five men but crammed with 60. Fif- 
teen men numbly took off their clothing 
so that U.S. reporters could see the fester- 
ing cuts and throbbing bruises that cov- 
ered them from neck to thigh. 

In its last desperate bid for survival, 
the Arbenz government had resorted to 
savage repressions carried out by its boss 
policemen, Colonel Rogelio Cruz Wer and 
Colonel Jaime Rosenberg. The frenzy 
grew as the downfall neared. Survivors 
testified that on the last day, Cruz Wer, 
close to a gibbering collapse, planted him- 
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U.S. AMBASSADOR PEURIFOY 
Viva Free Guatemala! 


self in front of a cell crowded with politi- 
cal prisoners and screamed, “I am a con- 
demned man, but I will take some of you 
bastards with me!” He fired a burst from 
a machine pistol into the cell, and four 
men fell dead. After Arbenz quit, Cruz 
Wer and Rosenberg escaped in a small 
plane to Mexico, where they blandly de- 
manded sanctuary as political refugees. 

A Rotten Regime. “No recognized 
government in Latin America has ever 
matched this inhuman cruelty,” a Latin 
diplomat in Guatemala exclaimed as the 
grisly evidence piled up. But the stories 
helped explain Arbenz’ sudden downfall: 
his government was too rotten to fight 
for, and the army had refused to fight for 
the Communist cause it despised. 

That the Arbenz regime was too hollow 
to fight was hardly suspected before it 
was put to a test—the kind of test that 
other Communist governments never got. 
Six months ago, Castillo Armas was an 
unimportant exile in Honduras, plotting 
in impoverished frustration against Ar- 
benz’ powerful regime, and generally given 
no chance. The impression now almost 
universally held in Guatemala is that the 
U.S. at that point moved cautiously in to 
guide affairs. There is still no direct evi- 
dence of this. But hindsight reasoning 
indicates that the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency correctly appraised Arbenz’ 
fundamental unpopularity and brutality, 
his army’s unwillingness to stand up for 
him or for his Communist advisers, and 
Castillo Armas’ capabilities. 

Circumstantial support for this theory 
comes from the known facts. Honduras 
openly granted bases to Castillo Armas, 
an act the U.S. could have stopped with a 
frown. Castillo Armas got money; the rev- 
olution must have cost well over $1,000,- 
ooo—perhaps as much as $5.000,000. He 
got airplanes: four F-47 fighters and two 
C-47 cargo planes. He also got expert 
pilots to fly them. 
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Latin Americans generally assumed that 
the U.S. was in Castillo Armas’ corner, 
and after he invaded Guatemala, a dank 
breeze of Communist-abetted anti-Yan- 
keeism swept through some of the hemi- 
sphere’s countries. Students squawked in 
demonstrations in Panama, Uruguay, Chile, 
Peru, Cuba, Argentina and Honduras;| 
a U.S. flag was burned in Chile. But there 
was none of that in Guatemala, where the 
U.S. role was understood and deeply ap-| 
preciated. As the overthrown regime's vic- 
tims were dug out of their graves and the 
luckier survivors emerged from their cells, 
Guatemalans raised grateful cheers for 
the U.S. and for Ambassador Peurifoy. 

Off to Asylum. The Arbenz crowd, 
meanwhile, had scuttled to asylum. Many 
of them found the Mexican embassy, right 
across the street, the handiest. There went 
most of the Guatemalan Congress. There} 
went the major Communists: Presidential | 
Adviser José Manuel Fortuny, Labor}! 
Leader Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, Peasant 
Boss Leonardo Castillo Flores, Editor 
Alfredo Guerra Borges. There went ex-} 
Foreign Minister Guillermo Toriello. 

And there, too, went Jacobo Arbenz— 
after first forcing the Government Devel- 
opment Bank to extend a second mortgage 
on his cotton farm for $200,000 payable 
to his wife. He is also accused of having 
taken funds from the Treasury. Other 
government fat cats, who had done their! 
looting earlier, were in the Salvadoran} 
embassy; their six 1954 Cadillacs crowded 
the ambassadorial courtyard. 

Political refugees, by convention, are 
supposed to get safe-conducts out of the 
country. But the mob of holed-up Arbenz- 
istas may have difficulties. Opinion has 
swung violently against the Red regime. 
Mobs plundered Arbenz’ luxurious house 
(finding, among more valuable spoils,| 
stacks of Communist propaganda and four} 
bags of earth, one each from Russia, 
China, Siberia and Mongolia). More om- 
inously, a Communist judge who last year 
sent four alleged plotters to death without} 
trial was himself executed by a firing 
squad. That showed that the new junta 
means business with any Communist crim- 
inals it can get its hands on. 


THE AMERICAS 
Smashing the Legend 


The U.S. took a step last week that 
may well smash a Latin American legend, 
assiduously nourished by the Communists, | 
that U.S. policy in Central America is 
aimed exclusively at higher dividends for 
Boston’s $579 million United Fruit Co., 
biggest business in the Caribbean. Under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Depart- 
ment of Justice charged the company 
with operating a monopoly. In a civil suit 
it demanded that United Fruit 1) break 
up its present structure, and 2) give com- 
petitors a chance in the banana business. 

Federal court dockets are crowded;) 
that fact plus possible delaying actions by 
United Fruit lawyers could postpone trial 
for a year or two. In the interim, the 
fruit company might see the light—or 
feel the heat—and agree to mend its ways. | 














"| drink all the 
coffee | want... 








| get all the 
sleep | need ! 
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DONT STOP DRINKING 
COFFEE... JUST STOP 


DRINKING CAFFEIN! 


i you've been losing precious sleep at 
night, don’t give up coffee. Just give 
up caffein—for it’s the nerve-jangling 
caffein in ordinary coffee that can 
keep you tossing and turning. 

Make the wise move millions have 
made. Switch to New Extra-Rich Sanka 
Coffee. It’s one of today’s most flavor- 
ful coffees, and it’s 97% caffein-free— 
gives you all the goodness of fine coffee, 
yet can’t keep you awake. Try it! 


Products of General Foods 


DELICIOUS IN 
EITHER INSTANT 
OR REGULAR FORM . 


NEW EXTRA-RICH 


SANKA COFFEE 


It’s delicious! It’s 97% caffein-free! 
Py It lets you sleep! e 
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Actresses Loren, De Carto & LoLLosricipa 
In Berlin, Italian sights. 


Last week these 


Names make news. 
names made this new 


For the first time since losing his ap- 
pendix and rebellious gall bladder (Time, 
June 28), resilient Harry Truman leit his 
bed for the length of a lunch in a Kansas 
City hospital, drew himself up to a table 
and with gusto devoured a square meal. 
Near by lay a get-well-quick wire from 
Washington, signed by two White House 
visitors, old British friends of Truman's 
Winston and Anthony. While his obitu- 
aries were being filed away for another 
day, Truman was finding out that even 
some of his old enemies seemed happy 
about his recovery: the Chicago Tribune 
which barked at the White House all the 
time Truman lived there. now said: 
“There are a lot of things wrong with 
Harry Truman, but there always was more 
candor, less hypocrisy, and more natural 
man in his words and behavior than most 
politicians would dare display.” 

At an international film festival in Ber- 
lin, all proceedings stopped as three of 
the world’s most sightly actresses—Italy’s 
Sofia Loren, Hollywood's Yvonne (The 
Captain's Paradise) de Carlo, and Rome's 
Gina (Beat the Devil) Lollobrigida—got 
together for the photographers. 

S te. 

Surrounded by “enemies” bent on “cru- 
cifying” him Dick Haymes, 
fighting to escape being bounced back to 
his native Argentina, finally suggested the 
name of one of his persecutors. The ac- 
cused: U.S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell Jr. In Haymes’s deportation 
hearing, one of his lawyers insinuated in a 
question to a witness that Brownell him- 
self had ordered Haymes arrested while 
the crooner relaxed off guard. during 


Crooner 
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a supposed 6o-day truce with the Gov- 
ernment. At week's end, another bit of 
Haymes’s past caught up with him. This 
time the persecutor was his former wife, 
Cinemactress Joanne Dru, who could 
now have Haymes arrested because he 
forgot to show up at another hearing, 
where Joanne had planned to charge him 
with forgetting to help support their three 
children. 
. 8 

To the roster of hardy booklovers who 
could never quite untangle its polysyllabic 
characters distinctly enough to muddle 
through War and Peace. a distinguished 
new name was added. The bored non- 
reader: Author Leo Tolstoy himself. In 
Chicago, on the eve of her 7oth birthday, 
the great Russian novelist’s daughter, 
Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, confided 
that her unpredictable father preferred 
his folk tales and short stories to the eye- 
straining 687.000 words of his most fa- 
mous novel. “He never reread War and 
Peace,” said she. “And when he heard us 
reading it aloud one day, he didn’t even 
recognize it.” 

The Philippines’ President Ramon 
Magsaysay, ordinarily a study in per- 
petual motion as he scurries about the 
7.100 islands of his republic, was ordered 
to come to a dead stop by his doctor after 
Magsaysay had worked himself into a 
feverish cold. But after holing up for a 
single day in a friend's home, Magsaysay 
suddenly popped out of seclusion and gal- 
loped off in all directions again. 

An oldtime cowboy movie star decided 
that since television had made him fa- 
mous all over again, he might as well cash 
in. His ad in Hollywood's Daily Variety 
trade sheet: “One of America’s greatest 





rn heroes. Hoot Gibson [58], star 
of more than 350 feature motion pictures. 
Guest star on television and radio from 
coast to coast. Now available 

The very day she was due to take off 
for a month's junket through Russia 
by sufferance of the Soviet government 
Eleanor Roosevelt abruptly called off her 
expedition. Said she: “It would have been 
impossible for me to do an adequate re- 
porting job. . . without the assistance of 
a trained magazine journalist or of a man 
who could speak and read the Russian 
language.” Without stomach for “being at 
the complete mercy of [a Soviet] inter- 
preter.’ Mrs. Roosevelt added: “I feel 
that the Soviet officials. in not granting a 
visa for a reporter to accompany me, are 
trying to force me to go to Russia on 
their terms and are. . . treating me the 
same way they tried to treat our Govern- 
ment and our allies at Geneva.” 

In Hollywood. the silent screen's orig- 
inal vamp. heavy-lidded Cinemactress 
Theda (A Fool There Was) Bara, 65, 
was whisked off to a hospital for a rush 
appendectomy. 

a @ « 

In London, Princess Margaret, glitter- 
ing in a diamond necklace and _ tiara, 
beamed warmly at the cheering crowd as 
her coach rolled up to Buckingham Pal- 
ace, where Britain's royalty wined and 
dined Sweden's King Gustav VI and 
Queen Louise, who were making the first 
state visit of Swedish monarchs to Eng- 
land in 46 years. On her white tulle gown 
Margaret wore a miniature portrait of 
another handsome lady, her sister Queen 


Elizabeth Il. 

With a competitor's critical eye, Auto 
Magnate Henry Ford Il looked over 
some Russian cars on display at an indus- 
trial fair in Copenhagen. ‘‘As far as I can 





PRINCESS MARGARET 
S lish vi 





visitor 


In London J 
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Enjoy “Red Carpet” service on United Air Lines’ new DC-7s 





..-Mation’s fastest airliners, nonstop coast to coast! 


You can look forward to “Red Carpet” service when 


you travel on one of United’s de luxe DC-7s like “the 


Hollywood” or “the Continental.” [t's in keeping with 
the luxury you enjoy every mile of the way on the 
nation’s newest. fastest and most comfortable airliners! 


On United’s DC-7s you relax in deep, richly up- 
holstered seats... you're served beverages, and de- 
licious, full-course meals prepared by United's famous 
chefs... there are games. magazines. music . . . other 


service “extras” in the famous Mainliner® manner. 
Cruising at 365 m.p.h. in the smooth upper air. you 
enjoy the added comfort of improved soundproofing, 
automatic pressurization and air conditioning. 

Also— your luggage gets “white glove treatment.” 
It’s stowed in a special compartment (exclusive with 


United) adjoining the main cabin for extra-fast 
delivery upon arrival. For reservations. call or write 
United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 





[he Maia Line Airway—to $0 Cities 


UNITED 


UNITED'S DC-7s NOW OFFER the fastest—the only nonstop flights, San Francisco-New York; 


and nonstop service Los Angeles-New York, Chicago-New York, Chicago-Los Angeles, Chicago-San Francisco. 





Copr. 1954, United Air Lines 


Modern mothers never fret 
or shout ‘‘Oh—quiet please!” 


Their homes are restful 4 - 
clean and safe . . with those ke w 


S~% 
Heavenly Carpets by Lees. ey) Ss C) 
; “h 


...those heavenly carpets by LE ES 


can do more delightful things, 
add more color and comfort to 
your home than anything else 
you can possibly buy. 

Lees make life easier too. 
They're so easy to clean— 

so safe, soft and quiet. 


Every happy “lived-in” home 
needs Carpets by Lees. 


v > 
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JAMES LEES AND SONS COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, PENNA. OTHER FAMOUS PRODUCTS: COLUMBIA- MINERVA AND BEEHIVE HAND KNITTING YARNS 





see, these cars are not very good,” said he. | 






They are obviously about the same type 
Jt 
of cars we made some years igo.” 
° e« e 
Smarting under the ad: 





Chicago's city ilding co 





give her a liquor license for | 





o20 Art Center (Time, May 

Ellen Borden Stevenson, ex-wife of 
Adlai Stevenson, resigned as president of 
the Modern Poetry Association. But she 
still planned to toss a few favors and dol- 
irs tow ird Poe try magazine the flat- 
broke association's outlet yr its members’ 












rhymes, and to make her old family man- 
sion a shrine for longha folks. 
since her Gold Coast hbors began 


b’s intrusion on their 


ting to the club 





objec 








ELLEN STEVENSON 





quiet life, Ellen Stevenson has been ob 
e x to their cultural lag. By last week 
she was on the defensive. Said she I 





now have two lawyers and business 


iger helping me keep out of trouble. 


° ee e 
Egypt's pudgy ex-King Farouk, never 
1! to conceal his liking for girls 
busy beating down one of the most start- 
ling rumors about himself to arise since 


his dethronement and divorce. The hot 
current 


Nea- 


word marrying his 


he plans on 


traveling companion, a voluptuous 


med Irma Capece Minutolo 


politan né 


whose right to be called marchioness 

recently disputed when two Italiar 
newsmen declared that her parents were 
a chauffeur and a janitor’s daughter. At 
the newsmen’s trial for slander, Irma’s 
father had indignantly complained To 
doubt my daughter's aristocratic descent 





s to slander the father of the t 


wedding 1s imn 


herself has- 


Farouk, whose 


however, Ir 


veek’s end 


tened to restore Farouk to full bachelor 
status. “I prefer not to marry sighed 
she. “Farouk is sensible and tender, but 
marriage is the tomb of love.” 
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LONDON DRY 
* GIN : 


DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN THE USA BY 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


LINDEN 


GORDONS DRY GIN COMPANY LIMITED | 


NEW JERSEY 


a 


TANQUE RAY, QORDON £CO. LTD 


LOBPON, ENOLERS. 


MOEN NEW JORGE 
ACCORDING TO THE FORMULA OF | 


BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 


GORDON’S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 

















MEDICINE 





Patient Improves 
When 


began its 


Britain's Labor government 
vast tax-supported National 
Health Service in July 1948, doctors in 
the U.S. as well as many in Britain were 
quick to predict a rapid decline in British 
medical standards, and worse yet, the end 
of the traditional relationship between 
a patient and the doctor of his choice. 
In its bloated. red-tape-swaddled infancy, 
N.H.S. seemed set to fulfill the prediction. 

A program encouraging 42 million Brit- 
ons to seek cheap medical advice and free 
prescriptions for everything from sore feet 
to falling hair all but swamped Britain’s 
20,000 general practitioners, strained the 
bedside manner, quickened the leisurely 
house call. The drain on the hard-pressed 
Exchequer zoomed up to $1.2 billion a 
year. After 29 months of N.H.S., the Brit- 
ish Medical Association sternly warned 
“The public has run riot in the chemist’s 
shop .. . The shocking waste of public 
money ... has left little over for what 
is more urgently needed.” 

Equally concerned was the Ministry of 
Health. It appointed a committee of some 
of Britain’s best physicians. led by Sir 
Henry Cohen, a bustling Liverpool physi- 
cian and onetime head of the British 
Medical Association, and set it to diagnos- 
ing N.H.S.’s ailments. Last week. six years 
after N.H.S. was born, Sir Henry & Co. 
published a 67-page report. The commit- 
tee’s conclusion: thanks to changes made 
since 1950, N.H.S. is doing much better. 
One big reason for the improvement: 
after the Tories returned to power in 
1951, they tightened up N.H.S., required 
Britons to pay nominal fees for extras, 
., prescriptions, abdominal belts. ortho- 
pedic shoes (Time, May 12, 1952). 

The report’s biggest surprise: the rela- 









tionship between doctors and patients is 
as good as ever, and in many ways has 
improved. Patients are no longer reluctant 
to accept doctors’ orders to undertake 
further treatment for fear of running up 
heavy medical bills. Doctors, with as- 
signed lists of patients. are cooperating 
with each other instead of competing for 
patients. Most patients still regard their 
doctor as “their own,” prefer to have one 
doctor for the entire family. If a patient 
is dissatisfied with his doctor, he may 
switch after giving 14 days’ notice. 

The report's other highlights 
@ Under socialized medicine. few doctors 
are loafing. A general practitioner with 
3.500 patients on his list (the legal maxi- 
mum) sees 2,300 of them a year. averages 
4.8 consultations a patient, sends Soo 
patients on to hospitals or specialists. 
@ Paid by the government at the basic 
rate of 17 shillings ($2.38) a year for 
each patient on his list—whether he visits 
the patient or not—plus bonuses, the G.P. 
rarely suffers financially from N.H.S. 
@ N.HLS. suffers from overcrowded hos- 
pitals. inadequate waiting rooms in doc- 
tors’ offices. inequalities in doctors’ pay- 
ments (in “overdoctored” areas). Despite 
much streamlining. doctors must still 
waste valuable time on paper work (e.g., 
sickness certificates) not connected with 
treatment of their patients. 


Fun with a Purpose 


Morning is here. The board is spread. 
Thanks be to God who gives us bread. 


So sang the children one day last week 
in the dining hall of Camp Wawbeek. 
Then chairs scraped and banged as the 
campers sat down to breakfast. But for 
these children, sitting down at table was 
no ordinary matter. Fifteen of them were 





CHILDREN AT CAMP WAWBEEK 
Like life, a little bit rough. 
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already seated—in wheelchairs. Others 
carefully placed their crutches beside 
them on the floor before they edged onto 
their chairs. 

Camp Wawbeek. in the Wisconsin River 
Valley. is no ordinary children’s camp. 
It is one of about 45 camps across the 
U.S. sponsored by the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. This 
summer more than 7,000 children will 
attend the camps. Total operating cost 
this season: $2,000,000. largely financed 
by the sale of Easter seals. 

No Mollycoddling. Camp Wawbeek, a 
typical camp in the group, has So children, 
aged 8 to 14 (to be replaced later in the 
summer by adults and older children). 
Half of them are polio victims, 16 have 
cerebral palsy, eight have muscular dys- 
trophy, and the rest suffer from a variety 
of crippling ailments. Special care was 
taken in constructing new buildings: all 
but one are flush with the ground. doors 
are wider than normal to accommodate 
wheelchairs and spraddled crutches, there 
are railings along porches and in bath- 
rooms. Showers, too. are adjustable for 
children in wheelchairs. 

Camp Wawbeek is designed to make the 
children less isolated by their handicaps. 
\ registered nurse watches each child for 
signs of illness. and five doctors are on 
call. The camps are chiefly for fun—most 
physical therapy is done in the winter in 
a dozen centers operated by the Wisconsin 
Association for the Disabled. 

Camp Wawbeek’s 32 staff members are 
carefully trained, and they are warned 
against mollycoddling. Explains the as- 
sociation’s Executive Director Kenneth 
Svee: “We want it to be just a little bit 
rough, because society later on will be 
rough, too. What we want to do is give 
them the feeling that they belong in a 
group for their own sake, not because of 
their ailments.” 

No Gloom. There is little that is 
gloomy or institutional about the camp. 
Sports are encouraged but never forced. 
A boy in a wheelchair is pitcher in a soft- 
ball game; another on crutches plays first 
base. Most popular sport: swimming, with 
“hiking’”“—on crutches or in wheelchairs 
a close second. The $8o cost per child | for 
a two-week stay | is split between the state 
association and the child’s family or spon- 
sor. The beneficial effects of these invest- 
ments are soon apparent. 

@ Wesley Roseman, 11, twisted by a con- 
genital deformity of the spine, at first 
played a solitary game of croquet. He 
complained that no one would play with 
him. Soon he learned the game's rules 
found some partners, smilingly started to 
talk about what he wants to be when he 
grows up (astronomer or archaeologist }. 
@ Pauline Schleifer, ro, was stricken with 
polio only seven months ago. Encumbered 
by a huge, white leather neck brace, she 
walked quietly about by herself until she 
found company: another girl, confined to 
a wheelchair. whom she could help. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of 
life in Camp Wawbeek is the way in which 
youngsters strive to bear their plight with- 
out self-consciousness. One morning two 
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little girls were chasing a little boy, a polio 
victim. whom they both liked. “Do you 
think he'll run away?” said one. “No,” 
giggled the other. without a touch of 
cruelty. “He can’t.” 


The Wine Drinkers 


A prosperous French couple brought 
their seven-year-old son Pierre to the 
Paris office of plump, greying Child Psy- 
chiatrist Suzanne Serin, 56. Pierre, they 
told Dr. Serin. was a bright, healthy boy, 
but he often flew into inexplicable rages. 
Pierre himself told Dr. Serin that he often 
had strange visions: “Wings. not hands, 
white things which dance on the bureau 
. . . It is awful.” Despite 26 years of prac- 
tice. Dr. Serin was scarcely able to believe 
her own diagnosis: acute alcoholism. 

She questioned Pierre's parents. learned 
that the boy drank a liter (1.0567 qts.) of 
wine each day, and at night often got port 
“because he was a little nervous.” Alarmed 
by Pierre's case, Psychiatrist Serin alerted 
Paris’ clinics. soon uncovered three more 
cases of child alcoholism 
@ Lucien, 5, a sickly, insomniac young- 
ster. was so unstable that he could not be 
left alone. The son of wealthy parents, he 
drank nothing but undiluted wine. in ac- 
cordance with his father’s decree: “Water 
propagates infantile paralysis.” 

@ Yvonne, 3, another wine drinker, re- 
fused to get into her bed because it was 
“full of toads and big fish.” 

@ Maurice, 12, suffered from a stammer 
and tic. After drinking nothing but wine 
and an occasional apéritif since infancy, 
he was retarded, with hands that shook 
like the paws of a Skid Row bum. 

Certain that Lucien, Yvonne and Mau- 
rice were only three of a host of alcoholic 
French children, Psychiatrist Serin per- 
suaded the Ministry of Public Health to 
investigate in other areas of France. The 
results were shocking. 

In Normandy, the checkup showed, 
children from 18 months up drink the 
local Calvados (homemade applejack) at 
meals and between meals. In the Vendée 
schoolchildren pack a bottle of wine in 
their lunch baskets; if school is far from 
home, they take an extra bottle to fortify 
them for the long trip back. In La Roche- 
sur-Yon, a three-year-old boy was admit- 
ted to a clinic after his family had tried 
to cure him of worms with dosages of 
Pernod. In a town near by, a 19-month- 
old infant died of acute alcoholism. 

Throughout France’s wine areas, many 
children take a swig every time the jug 
is passed. In the Vendée, a local health 
officer asked a farmer's wife why her two 
infants were flushed and screaming. Ex- 
plained the mother placidly: “Last night 
was the Communion supper. They drank 
one more Triple Sec than usual.” 

In Paris last week, Dr. Serin reported 
the findings to the Academy of Medi- 
cine. Its staid members listened with dis- 
may. promptly began to lay plans for a 
big anti-alcoholism campaign in French 
schools. It will be a difficult and a deli- 
cate job, for. as any French peasant will 
confidently insist, a little wine never hurt 
anybody. 
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Fast, cool electric shaving 
no matter how hot the 
weather! That's what thou- 
sands of men now enjoy 
with this wonderful before- 
shave beard conditioner. 
Try it yourself—and see 
why they smile! 











In Hot Weather 


get top performance trom 
your electric shaver 


Even in hot weather you'll get quick, comfortable electric shaving 
when you use this new before-shave beard conditioner. 


Cooling, refreshing Lectric Shave goes on like a lotion, then you 
shave! Note how it improves performance of your razor, no matter 
which brand it is. Feel how it speeds up shaving, cuts drag and dis- 
comfort—particularly for the man whose skin is dry and sensitive. 


You get this amazing improvement in 

razor performance because Lectric 

Shave instantly conditions your face 

for shaving with a remarkable three- 

way “setting-up” action: 

1. It evaporates sticky, razor-clogging per- 
spiration. 

2. It lubricates your skin to eliminate 
“shaver drag’ and to allow faster, 
cooler, more comfortable shaving —no 
matter how sticky the weather. 

3. It makes your whiskers so soft your 
shaver can cut them off quickly, cleanly 
and closely . . . without a ‘‘miss’’ and 
without razor-burn. 

And Lectric Shave is good for your 

shaver, too! It lubricates the shaver’s 

cutting head for faster, easier action. 

Helps break in new razors, gives them 

longer life. 





Try Lectric Shave tomorrow. Its 
available at your nearest drugstore or 
toilet-goods counter—and it costs less 





“With Lectric Shave, I shave much 
i) closer and faster—and get a cooler, 
more comfortable shave in the bar- 
Ensminger, Jr, 


‘ gain,” reports F. 


Newark, N. J. 


| 

| 

“It fills a long-felt need,” says W. H. 
Varley, Newton Centre, Mass. 

- “Lectric Shave makes it possible to 

» get fast, close shaves. There's no irri- 
tation, cither—even in hot weather.” 


than a penny a shave! Only 59 cents, 
no U.S. tax, for the 3-o0z. bottle— 
enough for 80 shaves. 


[we want you to give this 
Frel amazing beard conditioner 
® a thorough trial because 
we're sure Lectric Shave will make you so 
much happier with your electric shaver 
for years to come. 
That's why we'll send you a generous 
free sample—enough for a full month of 
shaving —absolutely free. 


Send your name and address to The 
J. B. Williams Company, Dept. T3, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. (Offer good only in Con- 
tinental U.S.A.) 








As one of the great carriers of merchandise freight, the C&O sponsors this 
campaign in the belief that a better understanding of the Traffic Manager’s 
job will contribute to the better and more economical movement of material. 
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How much ofa 


printing’ press 


OrimMes B 





A press for a great metropolitan newspaper is a mighty 
big piece of machinery. Packed for shipment it can fill 
six or eight freight cars. And being machinery, it takes 
a fairly high freight rate. 

An alert traffic consultant toa West Coast newspaper 
figured up the prospective freight bill on the paper’s 
new pressroom equipment. The total made him blink. 
There must, he thought, be some way to reduce that cost. 

Studying the problem, he decided that only part of 
the press was really machinery. The heavy base and 
frame were actually structural steel and iron designed 
to support the working parts. Structural steel and iron 
took a 40° lower rate. 

He thought that by loading these structural members 
separately they should take the lower rate. Carrying 
this proposal to the railroad classification committees 
he was able to win them over to his way of thinking. 

On short hauls the method wouldn’t pay. The cost of 
dismantling the press and re-assembling it again would 
be more than the freight involved. But newspapers in 
the far west have saved many thousands of dollars 
because of a man who didn’t stop with looking up the 
rate in a book. 

More and more business is coming to realize that 
traffic management is a job that calls for creative 
imagination; clear thinking; salesmanship; and the 
ability to work with other people at the executive level. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





Buy this 


one with 





ying a room air conditioner? 


} Unless you are an expert, better not 
| trust to chance. 
| Buy the Emerson-Electric DeLuxe 


Room Air Conditioner with confi- 
dence. It is backed by a 64-year repu- 
tation for top-quality electric fans, the 
fans with the 5-Year Factory-to-User 
Guarantee. It is made by a pioneer in 
the manufacture of refrigeration 
motors. 


Here are advantages you will enjoy 
with an Emerson-Electric DeLuxe 
Room Air Conditioner: 

« EVENAIRE, wall-to-wall cooling, without drafts 


+ Comfort Control Dial 
fingertips 


eight services at your 


« Uniform Temperature automatic thermostat 
guards your comfort 

e Finish—beautiful antique ivory, blends with 
furnishings 


« 5-Year Warranty 


For complete information see them 
today at your Retailer or write for 
Brochure No. RC 47. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
| St. Lovis 21, Mo. 





. Comfort Cooling 
(Fist foe Onypit/ 


Since 1890 











EMERSON ERSON <5 ELECT ELECTRI 


ROOM OM AIR CONDITIONER 
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Confidence! 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





The Imitators 


The common denominator of most sum- 
mer TV shows is that they are usually 
tired imitators of winter TV shows. But 
occasionally there is an agreeable surprise. 
Some recent imitators. good and bad: 

The Duke (Fri. 8 p.m., NBC) has 
echoes both of Damon Runyon and all the 


situation comedies from / Love Lucy to 
The Life of Riley. Starring Newcomer 
Paul Gilbert as a middleweight boxing 


champion who has been lured into culture 
through a business connection with a Har- 
vard man (Claude Stroud). the opening 
script (written by Hollywood's Charles 
Isaacs and Jack Elinson) took a fresh and 
inventive look at a great many stock situ- 
ations. Culture-bound Gilbert turns out to 
be a better than adequate painter with an 
inclination to color bananas blue; he 
suffers amusingly through a stint at the 
opera (someone told him it was “Tristan 
versus Isolde”), and brilliantly handles a 
pugnacious drunk at a nightclub, Allen 
Jenkins agonizes familiarly as the champ’s 
trainer, and Phyllis Coates is eye-filling as 
a Park Avenue blonde. 

Actor Gilbert, 29, was born into a vau- 
devillian’s family in upstate New York, 
was early farmed out to a troupe of South 
American aerialists. and turned to comedy 
when he plunged through the safety net in 
a 65-ft. circus fall. An ex-fighter pilot, 
Gilbert sings well enough for light opera, 
can play five musical instruments, juggle, 
dance and do acrobatics. He will probably 
be around TV for quite a while. 

On the Boardwalk (Sun. 8 p.m., ABC) 
is telecast from the Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City. and borrows its format from the 
Original Amateur Hour. Veteran Paul 
Whiteman serves as M.C., a panel of 
celebrities judges the performers. and each 
week some of the previous winners get a 
chance to show how much they have im- 
proved. Unlike the Amateur Hour, which 


runs 30 minutes, On the Boardwalk goes 
on for a full hour. It seems longer. 
Two in Love (Sat. 10:30 p.m.. CBS) 


borrows in all directions: from countless 
quiz shows, from Bride & Groom, from 
This Is Your Life. Frenetic Bert Parks 
tries to make all these elements stick to- 
gether by bringing onstage a devoted 
couple and then surrounding them with 
assorted friends and relatives who give 
the lowdown on the romance and answer 
quiz questions to help pile up loot for 
the lovebirds. 

Summer Holiday (Tues. & Thurs. 
7:45 p.m., CBS) features Singer Betty 
Ann Grove, who used to be a TV colleague 
of Bert Parks and has absorbed much of 
his manic, eve-batting vitality. The co- 
star is Singer Merv Griffin. The show was 
created by Irving Mansfield, who last 
summer created almost exactly the same 
show for the same sponsor, but it was then 
called Summertime, U.S.A. and starred 
Singers Teresa Brewer and Mel Torme. 
Sponsored once a week by General Elec- 
tric, it is mostly singing and dancing, and 





Tue Duke (PavuL GILBERT) 
A cultural connection. 


each program pretends to visit a different 
U.S. vacation spot. 

Droodles (Mon. 8 p.m., NBC). the 
brainchild of Funnyman Roger Price. has 
been seen in guest appearances on several 
winter programs. Now tricked out with 
the usual panel-and-M.C. format. the 
show has its own half-hour. Price draws 
diagrammatic outlines. and his panel tries 
to guess what the drawings represent. 
Occasionally, the answers are fairly amus- 
ing, but the panel (Playwright Mare Con- 
nelly, Actor Carl Reiner, Singer Denise 
Lor) floundered a good deal on the open- 
ing show and were saved only by the 
uninhibited Gallicisms of the guest pan- 
elist, Actress Denise Darcel. 

Comment (Mon. 8:30 p.m., NBC 
transfers the radio-style commentator to 
television and gives its audience a bumper 
helping of experts. On its opening show 
four pundits (NBC’s Joseph C. Harsch 
Bob Hecox and David Brinkley, and the 
New York Times's Arthur Krock) stepped 
up and spoke on subjects ranging from 
Indo-China to the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings. Last week four more experts (NBC's 
Richard Harkness and Romney Wheeler 
the Denver Post’s Palmer Hoyt and the 
Manchester Guardian's Washington cor- 
respondent Max Freedman) dealt more 
coherently with the single subject: Anglo- 
American relations. 


The Busy Air 


@ In Limestone, Me., the Air Force for- 
mally dedicated the nation’s smallest TV 
station. A one-camera setup with a maxi- 


mum range of three miles, the station 
serves the remote, 15,000-man air base 
with kinescopes of regular shows (the 


commercials are eliminated) and with live 
Air Force talent. Similar TV stations are 
planned for armed forces stations in such 
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~US.ROYAL MASTER 


RUBBER 
UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company 


NO SKID SCARE of ordinary 
tires. Exclusive Royaltex Tread 
design has as many as 47 tread 
rows to hold the road base, giv- 
ing the only such skid protec- 


tion! 


NO SUCH MILEAGE—Because 
of their deep undertread, 
Royaltex Tread rows are re- 
newable without recapping— 
giving you 3 tire lives in l—up 
to twice the safe miles. 





...f0r years of safe holidays! 


You leave tire worries at home when the U. S. Royal Master 
takes you on vacation. Because, wherever you and this great 
tire go, you enjoy a completely different and exclusive kind of 
protection, 

No other tire has the U. S. Royal Master’s texturized tread— 
or its unique skid protection and stopping power. No other tire 
has its extra tread depth and strength which give you up to 
double the safe mileage of ordinary tires. No other tire has its 
patented Curb Guard* Rib—keeping your whitewalls 
everlastingly white. 

These exclusive U. S. Royal Master features will bring new 
safety to your holidays, this year and for years to come. 

You can see them now—at your U. S. Royal Dealer’s. 


NO CURB SCUFF — Patented 
Curb Guard* Protective Rib 
protects sidewalls, keeps W hite- 
walls spotless. (* Exclusive 
property and Trademark of 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany.) 


THE ONLY TUBE THAT PRE- 
VENTS BLOWOUTS, exclusive 
U.S. Nylon Lifewall, multiplies 
tire strength, gives the only 
such protection for all tires, 
old or new. 
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ets make a Calf 


“DO YOU THINK THEY’LL BE 
GLAD TO SEE US, WHITEY?” 





“SURE THING, 
BLACKIE. WE HAVE 
FRIENDS EVERYWHERE. MILLIONS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD KNOW AND 
TRUST BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY BECAUSE ITS QUALITY 
AND CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Yhe Seats with (hacia 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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isolated overseas areas as French Morocco 
the Azores, Iceland and Saudi Arabia. 

@ In Manhattan, NBC demonstrated a 
new method for giving freedom of move- 
ment to TV singers. Soprano Joan Diener 
instead of being forced to stand near a 
microphone boom in order to be heard 
was able to move at will in a TV studio 
by means of a tiny concealed microphone 
transmitter and antenna. The antenna 
went around her waist as a belt, the trans- 
mitter was attached invisibly to her back 
and the mike was hidden in her bodice. 
Total weight of the equipment: 8 oz. 

@ In Hollywood, Funnyman Eddie Can- 
tor deserted live television for TV films. 
Cantor will make 39 TV films annually 
as well as an equal number of recorded 
radio programs, for Ziv Television Pro- 
grams, Inc. His return over the next seven 
years will be “in excess of $9,000,000,” 
Q In London, a bill for commercial tele- 
vision passed the House of Commons by a 
vote of 291-265. and now faces the House 
of Lords. In order to squeeze through Par- 
liament. the bill had been so adulterated 
that commercial TVmen complained that 
it combined the worst features of govern- 
ment and commercial TV. Grumbled the 
London Daily Mirror: “It is all snaffle, 
bit and blinkers, but no horse.” 

@ In Berlin, the United States Govern- 
ment radio station, RIAS, began its sixth 
year of broadcasting a program called 
Suchdienst (Searching Service). Its pur- 
pose: to help war victims find relatives 
and friends in East Germany. Since 1948, 
RIAS has put on the air the names 
of more than 50,000 missing persons— 
mostly children, D.P.s or P.W.s—and re- 
ceived g1.700 letters. Last week RIAS 
and Suchdienst announced that they had 
found their 5,oooth missing person behind 
the Iron Curtain—a lost son who had 
been reported missing in action at Stalin- 
grad eleven years ago. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, July 9. 


Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 








Radio 


World Music Festivals (Sun. 1:05 
p.m., CBS). Musical recordings from Ber- 
gen, Norway. 

Vignette of Maude Adams (Sun. 3:15 
p.m., NBC). A special program in mem- 
ory of the actress. 

Sunday with Garroway (Sun. 8 p.m. 
NBC). With Helen Hayes, Guy Lom- 
bardo, Editor A.B.C. Whipple. 

Strawhat Concert (Tues. 10:30 p.m. 
CBS). With Conductor Alfredo Antonini. 


TELEVISION 


Playhouse of Stars (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS). 
Stephen McNally in Rabbit Foot. 

Stage Show (Sat. 8 p.m., CBS). With 
the Dorsey Brothers, Mindy Carson. 

Out on the Farm (Sun. 5 p.m., NBC). 
4 new series on farm life, with Eddy 
Arnold. 

Time for Color (Mon. 5 p.m.. CBS). 
Rapunzel, with the Salzburg Marionettes. 

Boxing (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS). Heavy- 
weights Tommy Jackson v. Nino Valdez. 
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Something about a great French Line ship attracts the travel-wise —whether you cruise the Caribbean 


or cross to Europe. You'll delight in the world-famed French cuisine, fine wines and gracious English- French H 
speaking service ...the gay entertainment, deck sports or deck-dozing relaxation. Each hour is an une. 


utterly different holiday. CONSULT YOUR AUTHORIZED FRENCH LINE TRAVEL AGENT OR 610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20.N Y 
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Distribution... 


The doctor has written a pre 
scription. 

There are good reasons why he 
can choose with confidence pre 
cisely the drug which restores 
health or keeps you well. 

He reads reports on the latest 
medical research in his profes 
sional journals. 

- He is visited almost daily by 
pharmaceutical company rep 
resentatives whose sole function 
is to provide technical informa- 
tion on their medicines and to 
answer any special questions he 
may ask. 

His mail brings him a constant 
flow of publications and litera 
ture from the makers of Ameri 
ca’s fine pharmaceuticals. 

He writes his prescription with 
the full assurance that it can 
be filled by a pharmacist in vir 
tually every community. 

Our pharmacies, today, regu 
larly carry the greatest selection 
of life-saving and health-giving 


medicines man has ever known 


Upjohn 


Medicine... Produced with care... Designed for health 
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Sere tite a 


Chevrolet offers t 


Four good reasons why new Chevrolet families 
are having a wonderful time’. . . 


That family up there has everything it 
takes to enjoy a wonderful vacation—a 
fine place to go and a fine new Chevrolet 
to get them there 

In fact, we honestly believe that no 
other car fits so beautifully into all your 


family activities all the year ‘round 


FIRST OF ALL, there's a lot of pride and 
pleasure for you in Chevrolet's lasting 
good looks. It’s the only low-priced car 
with Body by Fisher. And shat, you know, 
means smarter styling outside and in, 


more solid quality through and through. 


THEN THAT FINE AND THRIFTY Chev- 


rolec performance is always a_ special 


pleasure. Chevrolet's high-compression 


power—highest of any leading low-priced 
car—brings smoother, quicker response 


and important gasoline savings, too. 


AND BEST OF ALL, MAYBE, Is (lic eager 
quiet, uncomplaining way your Chevrolet 
keeps on going wherever and whenever 
you want to go. You can count on it to 
start quickly and run smoothly night or 
day, fair weather or foul. 

FOURTH BUT NOT LEAST, your Chev- 
rolet dealer will be glad to show you how 
beautifully a fine, new Chevrolet will fit 
your family budget, too. For Chevrolet 
is priced below all other lines of cars. . 
Motors, 


Chevrolet Division of General 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


BRIGHT NEW 


IDEA 


IN 
TeRIORS! Theinreriorof thenew 
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Chevrolet Delray Club Coupe is 


all vinyl, in colors that harmonize 


with the 


exterior finish 


practical as it is beautiful, for the 


vinyl is 
amazingly 
and wear 


YEAR AFTER YEAR MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 
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THE PRESS 





Free Press & Fair Trial 


In criminal cases the prosecutor is often 
the first to run to the press with word 
that he has a confession and is sure of a 
conviction. On their part defense counsel 
ire just as eager to try their cases in the 
press. Do such shenanigans hinder justice? 
They certainly do, says the New York 
State Bar Association’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. At Saranac Inn, N.Y. last 
week. the Bar Association was considering 
a committee proposal to stop lawyers 
from talking to the press. The proposal 
called for state legislation making it “un- 
lawful” for either prosecutor or defense 
attorney to talk before trial about evi- 
dence in a criminal case. 

But the committee 


without 


reckoned 





Walter Bennett 
Epiror JONES 


Freedom, ten to one. 


Alexander F. (“Casey”) Jones, executive 
editor of the Syracuse Herald-Journal, 
onetime head of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and a debater at the 
lawyers’ convention. Jones interpreted the 
proposal as “an out and out press gag.” 
Said he: “If this had come up 15 years 
ago. I would guess the author to be Goeb- 
bels. [For every] case where newspapers 
have | caused a man to be] sent to prison 
in a miscarriage of justice, [there are] ten 
where citizens won freedom through the 
ceaseless efforts of hard-working newspa- 
permen.” After hearing that, the New 
York lawyers substituted a watered-down 
proposal to “condemn as unprofessional 
press releases and public statements by 
lawyers . . . which may interfere with a 
fair trial. . . On getting word of this, 
the Atlanta Bar Association went further. 
Its executive committee passed a resolu- 
tion calling for legislation that would 
make a newspaper liable for contempt if 
it published “one-sided or prejudicial news 
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commentary” about a case before or dur- 
ing trial. 


Gag Attempt? Even the watered-down 


New York resolution was too much for 
some editors, including Casey Jones, to 
take. Snapped the New York Daily News 
in an editorial; “[We will] fight this gag 
attempt in every . . . way [we] can think 
up.” Said the trade paper Editor & Pub- 
lisher: “It will be the people who eventu- 
ally will suffer...” 

Around the U.S., editors agreed that the 
resolution was a step in the wrong direc- 
tion. To City Editor Ralph Shawhan of 
the Los Angeles Mirror, it was the begin- 
ning of “a gradual attempt [by] all the 
little pip-squeaks and politicians to sup- 
press the news generally.” Said Executive 
Editor Basil L. (“Stuffy”) Walters of the 
Chicago Daily News: “Editors are getting 
pretty sore with lawyers who seem to be- 
lieve courts belong to them .. .” 

Sound from the Neck. To nobody's 
great surprise, the lone journalistic voice 
raised in all-out defense of a ban on 
pretrial reporting came from Columnist 
Westbrook Pegler, who is having his own 
court troubles (see below). Said Pegler in 
his column: “The contention that [such 
a ban] would violate freedom of the press 
is only a neck-sound unrelated to the 
heart of the subject.” 

Pegler went on to decry the coverage 
of a current story about wife-swapping 
parties and murder at Amesbury, Mass. 
But the New York Journal-American, 
which carries Pegler’s column, seemed 
oblivious to the neck-sounds emanating 
from that quarter. Same day. same edi- 
tion, it ran a Page One streamer on the 
Amesbury case: ‘PASSION’ SLAYER RE- 
PORTED READY TO INVOLVE LOVER. 


"Spite Money" 


When a federal jury in Manhattan 
awarded $175,001 to Reporter Quentin 
Reynolds in his libel suit against West- 
brook Pegler, it intended to punish Col- 
umnist Pegler and his publishing sponsors 
within the court's jurisdiction. It had 
deliberated more than twelve hours over 
the charge of Judge Edward Weinfeld 
pointing out the difference between puni- 
tive damages and “compensatory” dam- 
ages, i.e., those to make up for any loss in 
Reynolds’ earning power. Said the court: 
“Where it is established that a defendant 









was inspired by actual malice the 
jury may award ... punitive damages 
or ‘spite money’ Its purpose 


is punishment, and [the setting of] an 
example to deter repetition of the of- 
fense In the award, only $1 was 
compensating damages. All the rest was 
punitive damages—$100,000 against Peg- 
ler himself, $50,000 against the Hearst 
Corp., whose King Features syndicates 
Pegler, and $25,000 against Pegler’s New 


York outlet, the Journal-American.* But. 


* Among other dailies that publish Pegler’s 
column: Miami Herald, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Nashville Tennesscan, Washington News. 













EVERYTHING YOUR DOG NEEDS FOR COMPLETE 
NOURISHMENT, PLUS THE TASTE-TEMPTING 


Morrell 
boo r00°0 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
SINCE 1827 OTTUMWA, LOWA 
SIOUX FALLS, SD. 
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| Pegler’s pocket will not be punished. The 
Hearst corporations will have to pay the 
entire bill, since Pegler is protected in his 
contract against libel damages. 
At week’s end Defense Counsel Charles 
Henry argued that the verdict should be 
set aside because the award was excessive 
in view of the token compensatory dam- 
| ages. One of the troubles, he implied, was 
that Pegler’s rambunctious courtroom 
manner had a poor effect on the jury. 
Replied Reynolds’ attorney, Louis Nizer: 
“In a day when [reckless] extremities of 
certain writers have caused a_ serious 
problem, [we require] just such a lesson.” 

If Judge Weinfeld, who will rule in a 
fortnight, lets the verdict stand, Pegler 
will probably take the case to a higher 
court. 


Mission to Moscow 

Of all U.S. dailies, only the good, grey 
New York Times thinks it worth the trou- 
ble to keep a full-time correspondent in 
Moscow. For four years Harrison Salis- 
bury, 45, former foreign-news editor of 
the United Press, has held down the job, 
and his heavily censored stories have 
often sounded more like Red propaganda 
than news. Last week Salisbury, who has 
been asking to be relieved, prepared to 
come home. The 7imes announced that he 
will be replaced, probably in September, 
by German Bureau Chief Clifton Daniel. 

Newsman Daniel went to work for Jo- 
sephus Daniels’ Raleigh (N.C.) News & 
Observer after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1933, 
switched in 1937 to the Associated Press 
in New York, later reported for A.P. in 
Switzerland and London. He joined the 
Times staff in 1944, went into Belgium 
and Germany with the First Army. Now 
on home leave from Bonn, Cliff Daniel is 
boning up on Russian history and lan- 
guage before taking over his next job. 


Fifth Amendment Firing 


Before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities last year, TV Script- 
writer Theodore S. Polumbaum of the 
United Press took refuge in the Fifth 
Amendment: he refused to say whether 
| he was or ever had been a Communist. 
Next day U.P. fired him. Polumbaum, it 
said, had “intentionally created a doubt 
as to his honesty . | conduct 
. « « Was incompatible with the best inter- 
ests of journalism.” 

The American Newspaper Guild pro- 
tested the discharge, contending that Pol- 
umbaum should be judged on whether his 
copy had shown bias, not on his non- 
journalistic activities. But it agreed to let 
an arbitrator, appointed by the American 
Arbitration Association, decide. Last week, 
after deliberating for two months, Arbi- 
trator George Spiegelberg, a Manhattan 
trial lawyer, upheld the discharge, though 
he thought that U.P.’s specific reasons for 
the firing had not been proved. Neverthe- 
less, Spiegelberg held that “The fact that 
the customers of U.P. would or might be- 
lieve that U.P. retained a biased reporter 

- gave U.P. just and sufficient cause for 
discharging such employee.’ 
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° 
Routine Scoop 

Like many an oldtime newsman, Leroy 
Simms, Birmingham correspondent of the 
Associated Press, has for years performed 
the tedious election night chore of tabula- 
ting vote returns. Last month, in Alaba- 
ma’s Democratic primary for attorney 
general. Reporter Simms sniffed a good 
story in his routine chore. And last week 
his careful tabulations paid off in a story 
is big as the election itself. After check- 
ing A.P.’s tabulations against the official 
count. a Birmingham grand jury indicted 
two men for vote fraud. 

Correspondent Simms, 48. first became 
suspicious when he noticed that returns 
were coming in irregularly. The winner 
was crusading Lawyer Albert L. Patterson, 
who was shot and killed two weeks later 
(Time. June 28). A.P.’s figures on his 
vote checked exactly with the official 
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CORRESPONDENT SIMMS 
A story in digit 


count. But for Patterson's opponent. Lee 
(“Red”) Porter. A.P. counted 1.405 fewer 
votes than the officials. 

While he was trying to find out why, 
Reporter Simms got an anonymous tele- 
phone tip: “They 
Porter on one of the county totals.” 
Simms found that in Jefferson County 
Porter's total had indeed been changed 
from the announced 23,060 to 23,660. 
On the official tally sheets. he found that 
ones had been changed to sevens, zeros 
Simms 
promptly wrote a story charging vote 
fraud, and put it on the wire. 

After hearing testimony from Simms 
and his day editor, Stanley Atkins, who 
had also seen the altered vote sheets, the 
grand jury indicted two pro-Porter politi- 
cos: Russell County Solicitor Arch Fer- 
rell (who said he was innocent), and 
Chairman Lamar Reid of Jefierson Coun- 
ty’s Democratic Executive Committee 
(who would make no statement). 


stole} 600 votes for 


to sixes and sevens to nines.” 
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HAS YOUR LIGHTING 
KEPT PACE WITH PROGRESS ? 





You're always ahead with Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps because of 
Minimum Heat 


Sylvania lamps bring you maximum 
light with minimum heat. Place your 
hand on a lighted Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamp and you will be amazed at 
the mild, low temperature of the bril- 
liant tube. 

In many stores, offices and factories 
where maintained temperatures are 
desirable, the coolness of Sylvania 
lamps becomes a factor of extreme im- 
portance. 

Important, also, to any business, is 
the fact that Sylvani> Fluorescent 
Lamps offer you written assurance of 





perfect satisfaction or your money 


back.* 













* Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps 
of any popular type. If, in your opinion ) 
h, they don’t give more light and maintain [iy 
Ay) color and brightness for a longer time 
than any other brand, send them back 
with your signed Certificate of Assurance |lgy) 
and your money will be refunded. iy 
Vii) 
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ALY 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Coneda) Ltd., University 7  Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, &. Q 





LIGHTING + RADIO «+ ELECTRONICS + TELEVISION 
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Passing Look 


Midshipman William A. Kennington, 
coxswain of Navy's unbeatable (29 
straight victories) crew, was a man with 
a past—four scholarly, non-athletic years 
at Vanderbilt University. Normally, no 
one would care. Last week, egged on by 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference, 
Annapolis authorities gave Kennington’s 
past more than a passing look, and learned 
that they had made an embarrassing mis- 
take. 

Said Academy Superintendent Vice Ad- 
miral C. Turner Joy: “Although Kenning- 
ton did not participate in intercollegiate 
athletics at Vanderbilt. he was ineligible 
for varsity participation at the Naval 
Academy* ... Proud as we are to win 
championships, we do not want victory at 
the expense of the rules or at the cost of 
good sportsmanship .. .” The trophies 
won by the Navy crew this season, seven 
in all, will be returned to the E.C.A.C. 
for the legal winners, if they want them. 
Coxswain Kennington will go on studying 
to become a naval officer. 


"Old Drob" 


The crowd was filing through the col- 
onnades of the All England Lawn Tennis 
and Croquet Club when a ticket scalper 
spotted a possible customer heading for 
the main gate. Behind his dark sunglasses, 
the squat little man looked like a London 
clerk who had slipped away from the of- 
fice to watch the finals of the 1954 Wim- 
bledon tennis championships. 

“Center court seat, sir?” whispered the 
scalper. 

The little man smiled. “No, thank you,” 
he said. “I shall have to stand during the 
match.” 

The man in dark glasses was Jaroslay 
Drobny, the Czech exile who had already 
spent the better part of ten Wimbledon 
tournaments on his feet. but had never 
walked off the green center court with the 
trophy that he, and all tennis amateurs 
aspire to: the Wimbledon Challenge Cup. 

Political Kibitzers. Last week Drobny 
made his last all-out try for the trophy. 
An old man by tennis standards (32), 
he was seeded No. 11. But he was playing 
the best tennis of his life. In the quarter- 
finals he polished off Australia’s hard- 
hitting Davis Cupman Lew Hoad; in the 
semi-finals his booming service disposed 
of American Budge Patty (who had al- 
ready knocked out Defending Champion 
Vic Seixas). In the finals, he found him- 
self up against Ken Rosewall, a crafty. 
speedy and young (19) Australian, fresh 
from a five-set victory over top-seeded 
Tony Trabert of the U.S. 

Unabashedly, the crowd—distinguished 
by such personages as Sweden’s King Gus- 
tave, the Duchess of Kent—made “Old 





*% No student is eligible for intercollegiate ath- 
letics for more than five years, after he first 
enters college. A bachelor’s degree also means 
lity. Kennington was out on 





the end of eligil 
both counts. 
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Navy's KENNINGTON 
Tarnish on the cup. 


Drob” its sentimental favorite. The son of 
the grounds keeper and the checkroom 
attendant at Prague’s old Ice Hockey and 
Lawn Tennis Club, he had worked his way 
into the fashionable world of topflight 
tennis through the back door, as a ballboy. 
He played in his first Wimbledon tour- 
nament 16 years ago. when Ken Rosewall 
was only three. In postwar Czechoslova- 
kia. Drobny was a national sport hero. 
But when the Communists took over 
in Prague and began to lob dialectics 
onto the tennis courts, Drobny refused 
to play along. 

In 1949, while playing a tournament in 
Switzerland, Drobny and his doubles part- 
ner, Vladimir Czernik, refused to go home 


WIMBLEDON’s DroBNy 
Laughter on the court. 











when the Czech government told them to 
bow out because a German and a Spaniard 
had entered. Life as a stateless tennis 
amateur was not easy. Drobny moved to 
Australia, then the U.S., always broke 
between matches. When a wealthy Egyp- 
tian tennis fan offered him a job and a 
chance to play all the tennis he wanted, 
Drobny became an Egyptian citizen, ul- 
timately developed his own profitable ex- 
port business. 

Relaxed & Careful. A canny old cam- 
paigner, Drobny took his time warming up 
in the Wimbledon final. He chased only 
the shots he was sure he could get and he 
surprised the crowd by pounding steadily 
to Rosewall’s backhand, probably the best 
in amateur tennis. The first set went to 
13-11 before Drobny ran it out. 

After that 24-game marathon, Old Drob 
looked tired. But he stuck to his relaxed 
and careful plan. Rosewall won the next 
set, 6-4, but Drobny made it hard, hot 
work for the youngster. In the third set, 
Old Drob changed tactics, and built him- 
self a veritable wall at the net. Rosewall 
could rarely pass him; when he tried to 
lob over him. Drobny’s overhead shots 
spattered all over Rosewall’s end of the 
court. Drobny won that set 6-2. 

Young Rosewall fought back through a 
fine last set. But now, for the first time in 
eleven tries at Wimbledon, Old Drob was 
running into luck. Low drives that hit the 
net cord dropped in for him, high lobs 
kicked up chalk on the baseline and his 
hig service took on a wallaby’s hop. With 
the score at 8-7, Drobny smacked across 
an ace on a second serve. The final point 
was an ace as well. 

For a full five minutes the crowd of 
15,000 cheered. Old Drob knew better 
than to try to jump the net. He simply 
stood there in mid-court, his arms spread, 
and roared with laughter. He had finally 
done it. “That's it,” he said happily. 
“From here on in, it will be just fun... 
I'll be back. But I don’t think I'll win 
again. Maybe next year I will be too old.” 


. . . 





Playing in a gusty wind that disturbed 
her usually impeccable game. Maureen 
(“Little Mo”) Connolly outlasted Cali- 
fornia’s Louise Brough in the women’s 
finals, 6-2, 7-5, and won the Wimbledon 
singles title for the third straight year. 


° 
Big Brawl in Bern 

Neutral Switzerland has played host to 
many of history’s most serious interna- 
tional wrangles. but none of them was as 
chockful of noisy discord as the interna- 
tional meeting which drew to a roaring 
close last week in Bern's Wankdorf Sta- 
dium. Before 55.000 wildly yelling fans, 
teams from 16 different countries wound 
up the international competition for the 
Jules Rimet Cup, the world’s highest 
soccer prize. 

Contested every four years, the Rimet 
Cup in prewar years used to travel be- 
tween Latin America and Italy. In 1950 
Brazil got into the finals but lost out to 
Uruguay. Brazil promptly went into a 
week of mourning. This year the Brazil- 
ians were out to cop the cup. The team 
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they had to beat: the lithe and husky 
Hungarians, 1952 Olympic champions and 
the hottest team out of Budapest since 
the Gabor sisters. 

Party Line. Hungary, once a limp 
wrist in international competition, climbed 
to prowess because the Sports Ministry 
in Budapest’s postwar Communist regime 
has stuck sternly to the party line that a 
people’s democracy ought to breed win- 
ners; the politicians ride herd on the 
sportsmen to whip them into smooth 
teamwork. State doctors from the Insti- 
tute for Sport Hygiene check up on train- 
ing, state coaches work overtime to turn 
out well-drilled scoring machines. The 
fine eleven beat Britain's best in Budapest 
last May, soon after breezed into Bern 
and swept easily into the quarter finals 
for the Rimet Cup. Last week the Hun- 
garians came up against the supercharged 
Brazilians. 

On a rain-drenched field, the purple- 
shirted Hungarians got off to a fast two- 
goal start. Then the game warmed up. A 
flying block by Hungary’s Mihaly Lantos 
turned the game into a brawling, free- 
style wrestling match. Toward the end of 
the game, Hungary’s Joseph Bozsik (an 
M.P. in his spare time) started trading 
punches with Brazil's Newton Santos. 
Stubbornly impartial, English Referee Ar- 
thur Ellis threw both men out of the 
game. After that the two teams spent as 
much energy booting each other about the 
field as they spent on the ball. In the last 
few minutes, an enthusiastic Brazilian 
dropkicked Hungarian Back Gyula Lorant 
squarely into the nets for a field goal. It 
did not add to the score, heartwarming as 
the effort was, and Hungary won, 4-2. 

Consolation Prize. The hot-tempered 
Latins did not take kindly to the defeat 
or the roughness. While Referee Ellis 
was rushing out of the stadium with a 
bodyguard of 20 Swiss police, a Brazilian 
player, as the Hungarians later told it, 
came forward to shake a friendly Hun- 
garian hand. The two were still clasping 
hands when the Brazilian added a neat 
left to the chops. The Hungarian fell. The 
Brazilians insisted that it really began 
minutes before, when Hungarian Captain 
Ferenc Puskas hit Brazil's Joao Pinheiro 
in the face with a pop bottle. However it 
started, the fight swirled through the 
locker rooms, and players, spectators and 
officials got in licks with bottles, furni- 
ture, glass from shattered partitions and 
the toe-ends of good solid soccer boots. 
Swiss gendarmes surrounded the locker 
room, but for a while all they could do 
was keep out reinforcements. If it was 
any consolation, Brazil won the brawl, 
two casualties to six. 

Later last week, the Hungarians patched 
up their hides, whipped Uruguay, the de- 
fending champions, 4-2, and took on West 
Germany in the finals. The Hungarians 
had already beaten the Germans (8-3) 
in the early rounds and figured to do it 
again. The unforgiving Germans figured 
otherwise. To almost unanimous surprise, 
Hungary's Olympic champions were licked, 
3-2, and went back home with nothing 
but their bruises. 
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In 1953, the Titleist was played by the 
winners of the Masters’, the U.S.G.A. 
National Open, the British Open * and 
thirty-seven other important tourna- 
ments. At one time or another, every 
major men’s tournament in the U. S., 
amateur and pro, has been won by a 
player using the Titleist. This prefer- 
ence is a matter of personal choice 
(no one has ever been paid to play a 
Titleist), try it — you'll see why. 


*British-size Titleist 
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Harvey's Hero 


To Hollywood Haberdasher Harvey 
Othel Knox, 45. picking a college for step- 
son Ronnie was simply a business trans- 
action—like selling a $250 suit. A hand- 
some 180-pounder, long-legged (6 ft. 1 in.) 
Ronnie was one of the hottest high-school 
backfield stars ever to hit Southern Cali- 
fornia. Some 27 colleges were bidding for 
his services. For Harvey, the only ques- 
tion was: Which institution of higher edu- 
cation would be willing to pay the right 
price? 

Harvey mused over the bright promises. 
Was a brand-new convertible right now 
better, for example, than the guarantee of 
a future job in the oil industry? It was a 
tough problem. The most intriguing offers 
seemed to come from partisans of the 
University of California at Berkeley. Did 
Ronnie want to be a writer? All right— 
someone at Berkeley promised him a job 
as sportswriter on the Berkeley Gazette. 
Was he interested in advertising? Fine. 
Alumni among the admen would be glad 
to get Ronnie a job in an agency. And for 
more immediate pin-money needs, Berke- 
ley offered the maximum student grants- 
in-aid and top priority for writing jobs at 
the university’s proposed million-dollar 
TV station. Along with everything else, 
of course, he would get an education— 
even a degree. 

The Kentucky Fort. Father Harvey de- 
cided that the U. of C. had his boy’s best 
interests at heart, so last year, with Har- 
vey looking over his shoulder, Ronnie 
signed on the dotted line. Cracked a 
sportswriter; “Harvey acts as if the kid's 
first name is Fort.” 

As a freshman, Ronnie turned in a cred- 
itable job in the classroom and on the 
football field. But at varsity practice this 
spring. Head Coach Lynn Waldorf still 
showed an uncommon fondness for his 
holdover varsity quarterback, Paul Lar- 
son, who happened to be last season’s 
leading collegiate ground-gainer. Father 
Harvey filed a loud and public demurrer. 
His boy was not appreciated, he said. 
What was more, all those fine promises 
were turning out to be fakes. and Ron- 
nie’s All-America passing arm had even 
been put to work washing windows, like 
any muscle-headed tackle earning his col- 
lege keep. He and Ronnie were capable 
of transferring their talents elsewhere, 
Harvey reminded “Pappy” Waldorf omi- 
nously. 

The Happy Loser. Last week Ron- 
nie made good Harvey’s threat. The 
boy turned up as a transfer student at 
U.C.L.A., U. of C.’s arch rival. U.C.L.A., 
his stepfather explained, has “courses 
more conducive to his learning.” In the 
process of changing schools, although he 
has merely switched to another branch 
of the same university, Ronnie has lost a 
year's eligibility as a football player, but 
Harvey Knox is willing to pay the penalty 
in return for a chance to see Ronnie per- 
form for two years under U.C.L.A. Coach 
“Red” Sanders. “I like him,” said Harvey 
simply. 

The loser in the deal, Coach Waldorf, 
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took the blow philosophically. even left a 
candle in the window in the event Ronnie 
Knox changed his mind again. 

“Sure we'd take Ronnie back,” said 
Pappy. “But let’s transfer the old man to 
UCLA.” 


Scoreboard 

@ In Henley, England, after arguing that 
rank discrimination had given them a bad 
starting position in the race for the Grand 
Challenge Cup (Time, July 5), Russia's 
eight-man crew bent to their red-tipped 
sweeps with extra vigor, pulled ahead of 
England's Leander Club early in the race, 
and finished a decisive 24 lengths in front. 
In the only regatta final involving an 
American crew, M.I.T. took the Thames 
Challenge Cup from the Royal Navy by 
24 lengths. 

@ At Massachusetts’ Salem Country Club, 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias, who plays golf 
by “loosening up the girdle and belting 
the ball,” finished far ahead of the field in 
the U.S. Women’s Open golf champion- 
ship, her biggest win since her recovery 
from an operation for cancer last year. 
In second place behind the Babe's impres- 
sive three-over-par 291: North Carolina's 
Betty Hicks, with 303. 

@ In Atlantic City, N.J.. the Rev. Bob 
Richards of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club won only one event in the national 
A.A.U. decathlon championships—the 
pole vault. But his record-breaking jump 
of 15 ft. earned him 1,122 points, moved 
him up from fourth and gave him the de- 
cathlon title with a total of 6,501. In sec- 
ond place: Aubrey Lewis, a 19-year-old 
Negro high-school graduate from Mont- 
clair, N.J., with 6,118. 

@ In Pittsburgh, despite Centerfielder 
Willie Mays’s 25th home run of the sea- 
son, the New York Giants were knocked 
out of an eight-game winning streak by 
the last-place Pirates. But the Giants’ 
long week of winning baseball included 
a three-game series with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, and left them a solid four games 
in front of the National League. 
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Formula for success 


Successful men haven’t got more time than 
anyone else—but they do get more ou! 

of their time. They communicate more 
swiftly, more effectively. 

Would you like to double your capacity to 


get things done? 


You can-do just that by using the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine 
and its exclusive Dictabelt “plastic 


magic” record. 


Dictaphone can prove this promise very 
easily. Will you let us? Just use the 


coupon below. 
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The Strategists 


As the primary race for the governor- 
ship officially got under way last week, 
Georgia found that its eight male Demo- 
cratic candidates were at least agreed on 
one thing: not one had any intention of 
doing away with segregation in the public 
schools. Lest there be any doubt, seven of 
the would-be governors had gone on rec- 
ord before the 21-man, all-white Georgia 
education commission, especially set up 
to explore ways and means of circum- 
venting the U.S. Supreme Court's historic 
anti-segregation decision. Unlike the only 
woman in the race—Lawyer Grace Wilkey 
Thomas, past president of the Women’s 
Bar Association of Georgia (“There does 
not seem to me to be anything to do but 
obey the law” )—the seven all had various 
strategies: 

@ Lawyer Ben Garland of Jackson: em- 
power local school boards to segregate the 
schools on the basis of sex, color, or what- 
ever other qualifications they wish. 

@ Charles Gowen of Brunswick: empower 
county superintendents to designate the 
school and class each student should at- 
tend, and if the Supreme Court doesn’t 
like that, “close the schools.” 

@ Lieut. Governor S. Marvin Griffin of 
Atlanta: let city and county school boards 
assign each student to a school. Griffin 
also suggested a residency requirement to 
keep “foreign agitators” out of the state. 
“Social equality,” said he, “is impossible. 





| The schools are not going to be mixed 


come hell or high water.” 

@ Fred Hand of Pelham, speaker of the 
house: adopt not one plan but many, and 
keep all these a secret in order to thwart 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. “If we run out of 
plans, I'd be in favor of the private-school 
plan ... I believe in segregation so 
strongly . . . that I'd gladly go to jail.” 
@ Former Acting Governor Melvin E. 
Thompson of Valdosta: amend the U.S. 
Constitution to give the states exclusive 
rights over the schools. 

@ Tom Linder of Hazlehurst, commis- 
sioner of agriculture: let the state support 
segregated schools and perhaps give edu- 
cational grants to persons willing to at- 
tend “mixed” schools. But such persons 
(“a mere lunatic fringe,”’ according to 
Linder) might well be required to take a 
psychiatric test first. 

@ Edmond Barfield of Atlanta, president 
of the National Association of Handicaps: 
abolish the Supreme Court. 


The Optimist 


School Superintendent Alexander Jerry 
Stoddard of Los Angeles is a genial, ruddy- 
faced man with the patience of Penelope 
and the optimism of Dr, Pangloss. Last 
week, as he stepped down as the head of 
one of the nation’s largest school systems, 
he could claim a record of sorts. Few U.S. 
superintendents have sailed through quite 
sO many tempests—or managed to weath- 
er them quite so well. 


A graduate of Nebraska State Teachers 
College in Peru. Stoddard started teaching 
to support himself through law school. 
But after a few months on the job, “I 
came home and told my wife that teach- 
ing was my field, and I’ve been in it ever 
since.” By 1948, armed with a master’s 
from Columbia Teachers College and a 
doctorate from the Rhode Island College 
of Education, he had held a succession 
of superintendencies—Bronxville. Sche- 
nectady, Providence. Denver. Philadelphia. 
But even that was not enough to prepare 
him fully for his experiences in L.A. 

Plenty of Trouble. One of the first 
troubles Stoddard had to face was a scan- 
dal involving the selection of the school 
system’s telephone operators. In 1950 a 
grand jury began investigating charges 





e erd—G 
Los ANGELES’ STODDARD 
Bumps in the middle of the road. 


that the operators’ examinations were 
“rigged” to discriminate against Jews and 
Negroes. Though this investigation was 
eventually dropped. the board was soon 
faced with even graver charges involving 
its awarding of school contracts. The re- 
sult: four of its members were either de- 
feated in elections or removed from office. 

With that storm passed. Stoddard found 
himself headed into another. This time the 
cause of the ruckus was a teacher's manual 
about UNESCO that Stoddard had hoped 
to use in the schools. Some citizens, how- 
ever, led by Hearst's Herald & Express, 
had other ideas. UNESCO, the critics 
charged, tended to subvert nationalism in 
favor of one world. and this in turn was 
closely akin to Communist international- 
ism. The local American Legion joined 
the attack, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars passed a_ resolution condemning 
“this planned corruption of the American 
children’s minds.” Eventually, the anti- 
UNESCO chorus grew to such volume 
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that Stoddard forced to withdraw 
the manual. 

When he decided to accept a 
Ford Foundation grant for 
teacher-training program to 


L. 
E 


was 


alleviate 
s perennial shortage, the Herald & 
xpress erupted once again. The whole | 
idea, the paper grumbled, seemed to be 
some sort of plot. Had not the foun- 








dation’s former President Paul Hoffman 
favored UNESCO? Was Stoddard thus 
merely using the grant “to swing UNESCO 
. . . back” into the schools again? “Pink 
Socialism.” cried the paper—and Stoddard 
was forced to drop the grant. 

Plenty of Hum. In spite of such set- 
backs. Stoddard maintained his equilib- 
rium. “You know,” says he. “anybody who 
serves the total public is in the midst of 
life. The school superintendent does not 
live in a house by the side of the road; 
he’s right smack in the middle of the road. 
and sometimes he gets bumped.” Though 
bumped aplenty. Superintendent Stoddard 
kept his schools humming. He upped the 
annual budget from Soo million to $150 








million. put through a school bond issue | 


for $130 million. He has put up scores of 
new school buildings. 

He built four new junior colleges. reor- 
ganized the city’s trade schools, upped 
teacher salaries from an average $4,200 to 
$5.400. Most important, he has kept his 
optimism. “You see.” says he. “our school 
system is the biggest thing the country 
has to offer. Most of the troubles I can 
take in stride because it’s part of the job. 
School boards? I've seen them come and 
go, be good and bad, but the school sys- 
tem rolls right along.”’ Last week. as 65- 
year-old Superintendent Stoddard ended 
his long career and made ready to move to 
the side of the road. L.A. was still rolling, 
largely because of the mellow optimist 
who could take things in his stride. 


Report Card 


@ After eight weeks of struggling to prove 
that the nation’s tax-exempt foundations 
had somehow been responsible for pro- 
moting something that seemed somewhat 
un-American or something. a House Spe- 
cial Committee. headed by Tennessee's 
Republican Brazilla Carroll Reece. decid- 
ed by a party-line vote (Republicans 3, 
Democrats 2) to end public hearings and 
to allow the foundations to submit sworn 
written statements instead. Official reason 
for the decision: “In order to expedite the 
investigation and to develop the facts in 
an orderly and impartial manner.” But 
Ohio's Democrat Wayne Hays had another 
version: “In view of the fact that the case 
presented by the staff of the committee 
and the mere handful of witnesses was so 
utterly nonsensical and without basis in 
fact that it fell of its own weight, it seems 
to me that the action taken today was the 
least embarrassing way that Mr. Reece 
and his staff could get offstage.” 

@ Appointment of the week: Merle M. 
Odgers. 54. since 1936 president of Phila- 
delphia’s Girard College for orphans, to 
succeed Horace Hildreth. now U.S. Am- 
bassador to Pakistan, as president of 
Bucknell University at Lewisburg, Pa. 
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This Currier & Ives reproduction shows two 
“Lightning Express” trains, about 1863. 


The railroads wrote 
the timetable for 
America’s advance... 





AND THEY STILL SET THE PACE 
FOR BETTER THINGS TO COME 


Ever since the earliest trains began chug- 
ging through the green valleys and across 
the plains and mountains, America’s rail- 
roads have been an unfailing symbol of 


progress, 


Wherever the trail of locomotive smoke 
was seen and the clicking of wheels on 
rails sounded, there America was on the 
move. Lands were cleared and cultivated. 
Homes were built. Industry sprang up at 
railside. Towns became cities as quick 
and economical transportation by rail 
made possible the modern wonder of the 
American mass market. 


Today, just as much as in frontier times, 


efficient utilization of the nation’s re- 
sources depends upon railroad service. To 
keep ahead of demands for transporta- 
tion, both now and for the future, the 
railroads have spent 9 billion dollars just 
since the end of World War Il — for new 
locomotives, new cars, and for betterment 
of the whole railroad plant to increase 
efficiency and improve service. 


It is this kind of investment (of their own 
money) that enables the railroads to haul 
more goods more miles than all other 
forms of transportation combined ... and 
do it at a lower average charge than any 
other form of general transportation. 


Today’s freight trains turn out three times as much transporta- 
tion service in an hour as did the trains of even thirty years ago — 
and many times as much as was produced by the pioneer trains. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Midland Man 


The most famous “oldest American” is 
Folsom man, known by his peculiar, fluted 
spearheads. These “points” have turned 
up in many parts of the U.S., and since 
they have been found with the bones of 
extinct animals, they are supposed to be 
about 10,000 years old. But Folsom man 
himself is an anthropological ghost; his 
own bones have not been found. 

About a year ago, Keith Glasscock, a 
pipeline welder and amateur archaeolo- 
gist. spent a Sunday afternoon poking 
around the Scharbauer Ranch near Mid- 
land, Texas. In a “blow-out” (a hollow 
scooped by wind), he found some Folsom 
points. When he returned a few days later, 
the wind had dug the hollow deeper. On 
the surface of the blowing sand were frag- 
ments that looked like broken human 
bones. Glasscock picked them up, but was 
wise enough not to dig without expert 
advice. 

Extinct Animals. On vacation a few 
days later, he went to Santa Fe and told 
Anthropologist Fred Wendorf of the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico about his bones and 
points. Dr. Wendort was so enthusiastic 
that Glasscock gave him the whole col- 
lection. Soon Wendorf and a group of 
learned colleagues were digging a trench 
at the Midland site. They found a few 
more bone fragments, and six months 
later, in a full-dress expedition, found a 
selection of ice-age animals, most of which 
were probably extinct before the period of 
Folsom man. It looked as if both human 
and animal bones had come from a stra- 
tum of grey sand that lay considerably 
below the reddish sand containing the 
Folsom points. 

The diggers made no announcement. 
Like most anthropologists, they had been 
intimidated by the recent British proof 
that the remains of Piltdown man, reput- 
edly 950,000 years old, were a deliberate 
fake. They did not want to say anything 
until the bones, which had been sent to 
Anthropologist T. Dale Stewart of the 
U.S. National Museum at Washington, 
had been scientifically authenticated. 

Fluorine Proof. Last week they got the 
news. Dr. Stewart had fitted about 60 of 
the fragments into part of a skull, and he 
was convinced that it is extremely old for 
a relic of New World man. Dr. F. J. 
McClure of the National Institute of 
Health analyzed both animal and human 
bones for their fluorine content, which 
increases with age. He decided that their 
age is about the same. Since the animals 
lived in the Pleistocene (glacial) era, 
“Midland man” must be Pleistocene too. 
He may have lived anywhere from 2,000 
to 10,000 years before Folsom man, who 
therefore remains a ghost, but is no longer 
the oldest American. 

Midland man, according to Dr. Stewart, 
had a long, narrow skull and probably 
looked like a modern Indian. The bones 
found were probably those of a male who 
had serious trouble with his teeth. At the 
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time of his death, when the glaciers still 
covered much of the U.S., one of his teeth 
was growing up toward his nose. 


While the Midland diggers were pro- 
ceeding with commendable caution, the 
relics found at Piltdown (and accepted for 
years without sufficient tests) had a sec- 
ond and more thorough exposing by Brit- 
ish scientists. Not only the human re- 
mains but the animal ones, too, were 
proved to be fakes. The flint implements 
found with “Piltdown man” had been 
stained, and the bone implement had been 
shaped with a steel knife. The perpetrator 
of the erudite hoax is still unknown. 


Flight of a Shadow 


Never did a solar eclipse get as much 
attention as the one of last week. It could 
be seen—at least partially and weather 
permitting—by about one-third of the 
earth's population. Never was an eclipse 
so thoroughly observed. 

At Minneapolis and St. Paul, near the 
start of the eclipse. the sun rose in a clear 
sky with a small bite of its bright disk al- 
ready nibbled away by the moon. Early 
risers, on roofs or in parks, had a perfect 
view of totality, with all the weird effects 
that they had been reading about. But 
the scientists were taking no chances. One 
group. led by Dr. Donald Menzel. head of 
the Harvard College Observatory, took 
spectroscopic motion pictures from a 
high-flying Stratocruiser. A task force 
from the University of Chicago pictured 
the sun’s glowing corona with a photo- 


electric scanning device more sensitive 
than any eye or photographic film. 
As the shadow of the moon swept 


northeast into Canada, it ran into more 
unfavorable weather. On the path of total- 
ity, near Hudson Bay, clouds covered the 
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earth. Scientists from New York’s Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History had a 


good observation point in an American 


Airlines plane that flew above the low 

clouds and dodged the patchy high ones. 
As the moon’s shadow raced over 

Greenland, it was waylaid by Sir Harold 





1es, Britain's Astronomer Royal 
of Herstmonceux Castle, now the 


Roval Observatory. Sir Harold chased the 








shadow from Greenland to Iceland in an 
R.A.F. bomber, prolonging his \ 

totality by seconds as he looked for 

daylight aurorae. He saw none. 

Jet View. On swept the shadow at 

3,000 m.p.h. The Shetland Islands were 

Is, but southern 

clear, and millions 

ial eclipse. Most 

lity was trom 21 

the R.A.F., which 

that the shadow 

DIacK § pe in the 





cloud deck far below. 


Crossing Norway, Sweden and Finland 


mostly covered with clouds, the shadow 
entered Russia, where more than 30 
ground observatories, Russian and satel- 


lite, were waiting for it, Northern Russia 





ly, but the weather improved in 
the south, and stations in the Caucasus 
had excellent observing. In Iran a U.S. 
expedition was clouded over, but Father 
Francis J. Heyden of Georgetown Univer- 


sity made up for it partially by winning a 
$400 rug from Iranian astronomer They 


had bet him that the eclipse would not 
happen at all. 
Sacred Ponds. In India, which the 























shadow reached just before undown 
came a kind of climax. For | s before 
the eclipse, orthodox Hind fasted 
lest the food in their stomachs be polluted 
before it could be digested. Pregnant 
women hid in dark closets. At the sacred 
pon f Kurukshetra and Sanyahet, near 
Delhi, waited 5 pilgrims who be- 
lieved that during a solar eclipse all the 
cred rivers of the world ild flow into 
the two ponds, and that to bathe in them 
that time would purge the soul of all 
ins. Since oth the pond ere nearly 
dry, the Indian government had drilled 
ix wells and pumped them brim ful 
To pious Hindus olar eclipse is 
causec \ demon named Rahu who i 
only i severed head. He hate the ul 
because it was instrumental in getting his 
removed; so every now and then he 
tries to swallow the sun 
As the sun shrank in brilliance 
the 0,000 pilgrims bathed and worried 
ind prayed. This time, they feared, Rahu 
ght low the sun for good. But 
the sun grew bright again, the . 
he ejoiced. What had h ppened, ol 
course is that Rahu, being onl head 
could not swallow the sun for keeps. It 
1 into his mouth and was obscured 
ti irily. Then it popped out of his 
Se 1 gullet as brilliant as ever. 
hen the sun set in India, the flight of 
the shadow s over. Scientists through- 





out the world packed their instruments 
and prepared for the long process of eval- 


uating their data. 
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way for a 
Better Ride 


Shock absorbers help keep your car 
smooth riding and safe. You should 
have your shock absorbers checked 
every 10,000 miles. 


Newest shock absorbers— 
Golden Glide — made by 
America’s oldest hydraulic 
i ilele Mel olieldel-Tmuelltiielaitiecis 
are custom-built to fit your 
hitel <-MeslileMiilele(-] beete le) 
exactly the job your 

car needs. 


Air-Cooled 
DUST 
SHIELD 


we 
Golden Glide Shock Absorbers im 
prove your car's riding comfort, make 
steering easier, increase safety 


Air-Cooled 
e. : Golden Glide Shock 
STONE Absorbers keep your 
cor sofe on curves by 
reducing sway —stobi- 
lize it at high speed 


Golden Glide Shock Absorbers help keep 
your tires in contact with the road — 
assist even braking—help prevent skids. 


Your favorite repair garage or service station will check your 
shock absorbers. Replace them with Golden Glides. You'll get a 
better ride. If you have difficulty locating genuine Golden Glide 
Shock Absorbers, write us for the name of your nearest dealer. 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Buffalo 11, New York. 
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AIR Parcel Post 


flies with the Air Mail 


BARGAIN IN SPEED! Air 
Parcel Post costs surpris- 
ingly little. A one-pound 


package crosses the nation 


—overnight—for only 80c! 


ECONOMY EVERYWHERE! 
Speedy, world-wide service, 
too, at penny-pinching rates. 
You can enclose a letter at 
no extra 


AIR PARCEL POST is as near 
as your mailbox. Gets pri- 
ority Can be 
Insured, Registered; sent 
C.O.D. or Special Delivery. 


cost. 


handling. 


For more information and 
rates call your Post Office. 


AIR Parcel Post 


and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 

for the U.S. Post Office 
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RELIGION 





Under God 


. . « One nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 





Instead of tossing a dignified clerical 
hat into the air at Congress’ decision to 
insert the words “under God” in the 


pledge of allegiance to the Flag (Time, 
May 17), the Episcopal Living Church 
this week confined itself to a stern little 
sermon on its meaning 

“The invocation of the Almighty ... 
is a serious business. God is not easily 
flattered, and we suspect that His interest 
in this reference to Him is conditioned 
strictly [by] the extent to which our 
national decisions and policies and actions 
are ‘under God’. . . 

“So let us not understand ‘under God’ 
as a declaration of national righteousness. 
Let us rather understand it as an admis- 
sion of national imperfection and incom- 
pleteness. It is a declaration of interna- 
tionalism because we know that God loves 
all men impartially; a confession of sin 
because we know that only Christ is with- 
out sin; a cry of weakness because we 
know that our nation is not spiritually 
strong enough to die redemptively; and, 
withal, a declaration of trust and hope 
because we believe that (since Christ did 
die redemptively ) God has a mission for 
us that is within our power to fulfill.” 


The Man in the Middle 


A tired 63-year-old man went back to 
work last week at a fearsome job, and the 
16 million Protestants in Communist East 
Germany gave thanks for his decision. 
Heinrich Griiber’s white hair is thinning 
rapidly and he is racked with angina pec- 
toris, but there is nobody who has proved 
able to deal so effectively with the Com- 
munists on behalf of East Germany's 
Protestants. 

Courage and pain trained Pastor Griiber 


for his job. In 1934 the Nazis ousted 
him from his post as director of a chil- 
dren's home in Templin, Brandenburg. 


His church sent him to a parish in East 
Berlin. Victims of the Nazis soon learned 
that Pastor Griiber would help them, and 
many of them fled to his church for ref- 
uge. He set up an underground organiza- 
hide them in apartments, pent- 
houses and garden sheds, to smuggle them 
abroad, 

The Knock on the Door. In 1940, just 
before Christmas, there came the inevi- 
table knock on the door. At the concentra- 
tion camp in Sachsenhausen, the Nazis 
knocked out Griiber’s front teeth. At 
Dachau, they threw his body on a pile of 
corpses after a heart attack had left him 
more dead than alive. He got out in 1943. 

After the war, Griiber was appointed 
pastor of the Marienkirche, the oldest 
undestroyed church in Berlin’s inner city. 
Several of the men he had known in con- 
centration camps became top officials in 
the Communist government, and they 
trusted the earnest, red-faced man whose 





tion to 





religious principles had led him to the 
same ugly places as their political convic- 
tions had led them. In 1949 Pastor Griiber 
was appointed plenipotentiary from the 
Evangelical Church to the Communist 
government at Pankow. 

He became the man in the middle. The 
Western press attacked him when, after a 
visit to Communist-run Sachsenhausen. 
he announced that the inmates received 
better food and treatment than under the 
Nazis. But soon after his visit, 15,000 pris- 
oners in Soviet zone concentration camps 
were released in an amnesty credited to 
Griiber; another Griiber-inspired amnesty 
is said to be imminent. 

No Talent for Politics. Recently, Pas- 


tor Griiber was criticized—this time by 


his own church synod—because he ap- 
peared at an 


East German “National 


Pastor GruBer 
Vindication in amne ty. 





Congress,” publicly condemned t! 
ence of U.S. 


and called for 


le pres- 
atomic cannon in Germany, 
a ban on nuclear weapons, 
a step the Russians favor. Pastor Griiber 
asked the synod to accept his resignation. 

When word spread through Soviet Ger- 
many that Heinrich Griiber might go, con- 


sternation welled up among the Protes- 
tants, and protest rolled in. “There must 
be a way to relieve Pastor Griiber of his 








pastoral duties without nece 
ardizing his is. plenipotentiary 


position 
Said the weekly Potsdam Kirche 
his 


arily jeop- 


“Too many waiting for 
services . 


Last week the Evangelical Church’s 


people are 


Bishop Otto Dibelius announced that 
Griiber, though he would no longer be 
pastor of the Marienkirche. would con- 


tinue his job of go-between. Said Heinrich 
Griiber as he went back to work: “I have 
no talent for politics. I entered into poli- 
tics only to help men.” 
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The summer idea 
that snowballed! 


If you're like millions of other men you're sitting pretty— 
cool! Headed into the dog days in the crisp comfort 
of the practically air-borne rayon summer suit! 


Manufacturers whose business it is to examine all the facts, 
got the facts! For coolness, styling, variety, economy, 
they cast their votes for rayon. Here was the ideal 


basic fiber needed. 
And how this summer suit idea has snowballed! 


Today, you'll find rayon in more than half of all summer 
suits. Sometimes it’s alone, other times it’s blended to 


bring out the best in other fibers. 


And, mister, if you haven't yet seen the patterns, colors, 
textures they've come up with, you ought to now! There’s 
plenty of hot weather ahead! American Viscose Corporation, 
850 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 






AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


AVISCO RAYON AND ACETATE YARNS AND FIBERS * SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 
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Small engines with dependable “Bendix” components 


perform many jobs easier, quicker, better! 


A few years ago you seldom saw a power lawnmower 
except on country estates or golf courses. Now you see 
them everywhere... city, suburb, small town, farm... 
in many sizes, types and price ranges for practically 
every income group. From ’49 through '53 the industry 
produced and sold over 5 million units! 


Add all the other small-engine applications— chain saws, 
garden tractors, pumps, spraying equipment, generators, 
etc.—and you see a new business that’s really on the 
move! For it, Bendix produces magnetos, carburetors, 
filters and other components. When you buy, check the 
manufacturer’s list of specifications for Bendix* Scintilla 
magneto, Zenith* carburetor, Bendix-Skinner} filter. 
They are clues to over-all quality. 
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Just a Glimpse 

The foregoing is just one part of the entire Bendix oper- 
ation. Our twenty-six divisions research, develop and 
manufacture about a thousand different products for 
scores of different industries. Better known components 
used by the automotive field are power brakes, power 
steering, Stromberg* and Zenith* carburetors, Bendix* 
radio, complete braking systems, brake blocks and lin- 
ing, electric fuel pumps and the famous Bendix* starter 
drive. 

Military, air line, business and private planes use all kinds 
of Bendix equipment: complete radio communications 
systems, automatic pilots and many other gyro-control- 
led instruments, fuel injection, landing gear, brakes, 
ignition systems, telemetering equipment, jet engine 





controls, aircraft pumps, air-borne starters, storm detect- 
ing air-borne radar... and much other equipment. 


New Ultrasonic Cleaning Method 


If you have a manufacturing problem cleaning finished 
metal, glass, rubber, plastic or ceramic parts or complete 
assemblies, look into our new ultrasonic process that beats 
every other method in both results and cost! Write our 
Pioneer-Central Division direct. 


What’s YOUR Line? 


Regardless of what your business is, it’s 
fairly certain Bendix can contribute to its 
efficiency and help lower costs. A new 40- 
page booklet, “Bendix and Your Busi- 
ness,” is worth thumbing through. It’s 
the complete Bendix picture . . . our 
products and facilities. Maybe we 
have the answer to one of your 
chronic production problems. Please 
direct requests on your company 

letterhead to: 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building ¢ Detroit 2, Michigan 

















AVIATION 
CORPORATION 






PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 


ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 


BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 


PaciFic, NoRTH HOLLYWwoop, CALIF. 


telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 


BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 


meteorological instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders, 


BENDIX PRopucTs, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 


BENDIX RADIO, Towson, Mp. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 


MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 


RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 


CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOs ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 


HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 


LAKE SHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 


Utica, UTIcA, N. Y. 


aviation components. 


MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components, 


PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components. 
YorK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


"REG. U. S. PAT. OF Fa 
[TRADE-warK 
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Collector's Item 


Deep in his heart, every art collector 
yearns to pick up a painting for a few dol- 
lars, dust it off and discover it is really a 
long-lost old master. For one collector, the 
wish has come true. In Johannesburg, 
Businessman (tire-recapping) Maurice 
Hirsch poked around at a local auction 
sale and bought for $375 a painting he 
thought “looked good.” Local collectors 
were doubtful, but Hirsch sent detail 
photographs of the painting to Belgian 
Historian Leo van Puyvelde. The verdict: 
Van Puyvelde had examined that very 
painting before in 1937. It is, he wrote, 
L’Erection de la Croix, a “genuine work 
by Anthony Van Dyck, where the creative 
power of the painter expresses itself mas- 
terfully.” Estimated value: $30,000. 


Man of Stone 


One of the striking sights in Mexico 
City is the new Communications and 
Public Works building, not so much be- 
cause of its great glass and steel bulk 
because of a series of brilliant mosaics 
which run like a bright tapestry over vast 
expanses of the exterior walls. On the 
building's north facade the mosaics soar to 
a ten-story climax where a great mural in 
reds, yellows and greens covers 4,800 sq. 
ft. In the center is a figure symbolizing 
La Patria, a woman dressed in Indian 
costume; above her is a Mexican eagle 
flanked by representations of Revolution- 
ist Emiliano Zapata and Aztec Emperor 











Cuauhtémoc; below are a plumed serpent 
(the god Quetzalcoatl) and various Indian 
types. Other walls are crowded with Mexi- 
can heroes, symbols of Indian deities and 
illustrations of Communications Ministry 
activities—railroad locomotives, bridg 
telegraph lines. 

The Edifice Complex. The startling 
ten-story mosaic pattern is the latest work 
of Architect-Muralist Juan O'Gorman, a 
shy, hard-working artist of 49, who likes 
to keep trying for new ideas in expression. 
The son of an Irish mining engineer and 
a Mexican-Irish mother, O'Gorman was 
struck as a youth by the extraordinary 
artistic renaissance which produced the 
great murals of Rivera, Orozco and Si- 
queiros. He came out of architecture 
school in 1927 temporarily endowed, like 
his contemporaries, with an edifice com- 
plex, functional phase. Hired by the Mexi- 
can government in 1932 to build schools 
in the capital, the young designer created 
box after concrete box, and in three years 
he studded the city with enough small 
schools to provide classrooms for 40,000 
students. But finally O’Gorman got fed 
up with the chaste severity that charac- 
terizes functionalism. “Truly functional 
architecture,” he explained, “is cheaper 
[but] it’s an engineering proposition.” 
The style, he decided, had become a fetish 
instead of a means of saving money. 

O’Gorman graduated to Frank Lloyd 
Wright's “organic” architecture. He be- 
came a crusader for regional design, scorn- 
ing European influences, concentrating on 











DeEsIGNER O’GoRMAN & New Mosaic 
“Art is like making love or eating." 
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Mexican materials and forms that fitted 
Mexican tradition and environment. But 
in those days such ideas were against the 
temper of the times, and commissions 
were hard to get. So O'Gorman turned to 
painting, and developed in two directions 
at once: some of his canvases were metic- 
ulously realistic, others violently expres- 
sionistic. He enjoys his imaginative paint- 
ing. But his conscience makes him prefer 
his realistic style because “it is easier to 
look at and live with. In general, good as 
modern painting can be, you get tired of 
it after a while. Art is like making love or 
eating. It is a pleasure, not something you 
have to learn.” 

The Geologic Search. Through the 
years, O'Gorman puzzled over a way to 
make outdoor murals, finally hit upon the 
idea of using naturally colored stones. He 
became an amateur geologist, traveled 
hundreds of miles—sometimes on donkey- 
back—searching for stones that would 
keep their hues through decades of pun- 
ishing sun and rain. After several years, he 
had collected 160 samples of volcanic and 
sedimentary rock, and from these he chose 
15 for their color and availability. When 
Architect Carlos Lazo lured O'Gorman 
back into architecture to help design a 
library for the University of Mexico 
(Time, Feb. 23, 1953), O'Gorman seized 
the chance to try his scheme for murals 
by facing the walls of the library tower 
with his first big stone mosaic. As a re- 
sult, he was commissioned by Lazo (now 
the Communications Minister) to do mu- 
rals for the Communications building. 

Since it was obviously impractical to 
put up his huge mosaics stone by stone, 
O'Gorman devised his own method. First, 
he sketches out his designs in a workshop, 
then colors sections of the design and 
pastes them on small building models to 
see how they will look. Then he draws 
sections of his mural in actual scale on 
brown paper, designating color by letter 
symbol, and finally divides the sheets into 
one-meter squares. 

The Last Plaque. In another work- 
room, girls spread the sheets on tables, 
each square in its own wooden frame, 
then lay out the variously colored stones 
in the designated spaces. Masons cover 
the stones with cement. Some 6,000 such 
squares, each weighing 170 lbs., were con- 
structed, numbered, raised to the building 
walls to complete the Communications 
building design. For O'Gorman, it was a 
tough morning-to-night grind; in addition 
to the drawing and painting, he supervised 
the stone-laying and cementing, climbed 
about the building to see that the plaques 
were correctly placed. “I invented this 
technique,” O’Gorman explains. “I had 
to, because I didn’t know any other way 
to do it.” 

Last week O'Gorman supervised the 
placement of the final plaque and officially 
turned his mural over to the government. 
How long would it stand against the 
weather? A geologist friend warned that 
some of the specimen rocks were too soft 
—they might not last more than 500 
years. “Fine,” replied Juan O’Gorman. 
“That’s long enough for me.” 
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PAUL CEZANNE FINISHED THIS MAJESTIC VIEW OF “LA MONTAGNE SAINTE-VICTOIRE IN. 1900 


MOUNTAIN IN PROVENCE 


LTHOUGH he journeyed often to Paris and other 
parts of France seeking subject material for his in- 


/ 


spired brush, Painter Paul Cézanne always returned to his 
home town of Aix-en-Provence. He seemed to thrive best 
in the sunny, sleepy atmosphere of Provence, with its slop- 
ing vineyards bathed in Mediterranean light and its vistas 
of baked mountains seen through cool green pines. He 
liked to hire a carriage and ride out to a spot on the road 
south from Aix where the view of Mount Sainte-Victoire 


especially appealed to him. There, sitting beneath a pine 


tree, Cézanne painted the swirling, dramatic picture above, 
catching on canvas the marvelous interplay of lights and 
shadows of his beloved Provence 

In 1902, four years before his death, Cézanne built a 
studio on the Chemin des Lauves, half a mile north of Aix. 
commanding a fine view of the town and the surrounding 
mountains, Cézanne painted most of his last pictures in 
this studio. This week Cézanne’s old studio. purchased 
and restored by an international committee, was formally 
opened as a museum and memorial to the French master. 


BANK of 
JS. AMERICA 





Pageantry marks the opening of Salinas’ famed 44-year old rodeo 


On 543 Main Streets... the bank that knows California 


A striking feature of life in Cali- 
fornia is the ever-presence of Bank 
f America. The 543 branches of 
his, the world’s largest privately 
owned bank, cover the state, serv- 
ing every aspect of business, in- 
lustry and agriculture. 

Because of this unique position, 
Bank of America can speak with 


authority about this rapidly ex- 
panding market. Whether you see 
California as a growing consumer 
market, a location for a plant or 
warehouse, or as a major source 
of raw materials, this bank’s Cali- 
fornia know-how can assist you. 
For specific information, write 
Bank of America, 300 Mont- 


gomery Street, San Francisco, or 
660 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles. Attention: Corporation and 
Bank Relations Department. 

With resources of over $8 billion 
Bank of America is the world’: 
largest privately owned bank. Its 
shares are held by more than 
200,000 stockholders. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYSNE2 ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas branches: London, 
Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Representatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and Zurich. 
Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA 


MEMBER FEOCRAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATIO 
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Word Germs 


Into Tin Pan Alley’s Broadway capitol, 
the Brill Building, there passes each day 
a hustling parade of tunesmiths and musi 
agents, each hopeful that he carries the 
answer to a song publisher's prayer. “This 
number is the greatest.” one or “I 
gotta song here, it'll fracture “em.” The 
publishers buy such songs in the hundreds 
each year. and record-company presses 
compound the fractures by turning them 
out with the regularity of automatic 
cooky cutters. The multitude of dins is 
largely devoted, of course, to love, and 
mostly in songs that court, exhort or 
contort. 

One man deeply saddened by this phe- 
nomenon is University of Chicago Seman- 
ticist S. I. (for Samuel Ichiyé) Hayakawa. 


Says, 





SeMANTICIST HAYAKAWA 


A multitude of dins. 

A small, vigorous Japanese-Canadian of 
47. Vancouver-born Dr. Hayakawa is edi- 
tor of the quarterly, ETC.: A Re of 
General Semantics, writes books and mag- 
azine pieces, and is a devoted jazz fan. 
Word Man Hayakawa finds the lyrics of 
most popular songs unspeakably bad. Says 
he: “The words of true jazz songs, espe- 
cially the Negro blues, tend to be highly 
realistic and unsentimental in their state- 
ments about life. The words of popular 
songs pretty much the product of 


view 


white songwriters for white audiences, are 
full of wishful thinking. dreamy and 
ineffectual nostalgia, unrealistic fantasy, 


self-pity and sentimental clichés masquer- 
ading as emotion.” 

For a summer 
semantics at St. Louis, 
ized his antipathy to 
thesis based on what 
has labeled “the IFD disease.’ 
plained Hayakawa, is a 


conference on general 
Hayakawa organ- 
pop lyrics into a 
a fellow semanticist 
IFD. ex- 
“triple-threat se- 
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mantic disorder” of Jdealization (the 
making of impossibly ideal demands on 
life), which leads to Frustration (when 
Idealization’s demands are not met). 
which in turn leads to Demoralization. 
Tin Pan Alley. says Hayakawa, breeds 
IFD germs as Jersey swamps breed mos- 
quitoes. “First. there is an enormous 
amount of idealization, the creation of a 
wishful dream girl or dream boy, the 
fleshly counterpart of which never existed 
on earth: 


Some day he'll come along, the man 
I love 

And he'll be big and strong, the man 
I love... . 

“Then, of course, one meets a young 


person of the other sex, and a tremendous 
amount of projection begins 


I took look 
meant to do, 
And then my heart stood still . 


one at you, that’s all I 


You were meant for me, I was meant 


for you... 


“Love is depicted in most white popular 
songs . magic. There is never an indi- 
cation. . . that, having found the dream 
girl or dream man, one’s problems are just 
beginning. Rather. . . having found one’s 
ideal, all problems are forever solved 


We'll have a blue 
for two room, 
Where every day's a holiday because 

you're married to me...” 


The housing problem 
magically solved; 


room, a new room, 


promptly and 


A turn to the right, a little white 
Will lead you to my blue heaven . 


light 


“The unrealistic expectations” created 
by the idealization bugs then bring on 
“disappointment, disenchantment, frus- 
tration, and, most importantly, self-pity.’ 
Hence: 

My heart is aching, my heart is 

breaking . . 

Next, says Hayakawa, comes the de- 
moralization or despair 

I'll never laugh again, what good would 

it do? 

For tears would fill my eves, my heart 

would realise 


“And what is the final step?” 
‘When the world of reality 
manageable. a common practice is 
treat into a symbolic dream world 
The psychiatric profession classifies 
retreat as schizophrenia: 

I’m paper 

can 

A doll 


steal 


Says he 
becomes un- 


to re 


this 


fo 


buy a doll that J 


OWN, 


other 


goin’ 





my 


that fellows cannot 


There is probably little hope for im- 
provement. the current crop of songs 
being as germ-laden with IFD as ever. 
But for the man who wants to listen to 














The Mid-Year 
Outlook for 


Tax-Exempt 
BONDS 


Weiler a new buyer of 
securities or a seasoned inves- 
tor, you will find value and help- 
1954 Mid- 


ax-Exempt 


fulness in our new 
Year Survey of the T 
Bond Market. 


without cost or obligation. 


It is available 


Always meriting the consid- 
eration of any investor, state 
and municipal bonds are highly 
desirable for their tax-exempt 
yield, their safety, marketability 
and other investment qualities. 
This timely survey brings you 
up to date on factors affecting 
the current market, develop- 
ments that bear on tax-exempt 
investment opportunities, sup- 
ply and demand, and the trends 
and outlook for prices. It helps 
you appraise these bonds with 
your own investment situation 


in mind. 


Send for Mid-Year Survey and 
accompanying tax chart which 
shows whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds give more net 


return in your income bracket. 
Ask for folder TM-7 


123 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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Fustest train to San Francisco...by hours! 
Southern Pacific’s luxury-liner... 


City of San Franeiceo 


CHICAGO + RENO + SAN FRANCISCO 


VISIT SAN FRANCISCO’S 
FISHERMEN’S WHARF 


RELAX AND ENJOY YOURSELF 
IN THE CITY’S LOUNGE 





People of discernment ride the City of San Francisco, and with 
good reason. You'll love its extra features. Luxurious private 
accommodations. Valet service. Shower 
bath. Hors d’oeuvres at cocktail time, Full- 
e length lounge car. And fun all the way! 


AMERICA’S MOST MODERN TRAINS 





Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue @ 
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nonclassical music without danger of in- 
fection, Hayakawa recommends Negro 
blues. They have shortcomings, says he, 
but always as a recurrent theme Negro 
blues assert “the will to live.” 


New Records 

Between 1938 and 1943 the ears of U.S. 
music lovers bent to one of the most un- 
usual singers they had ever heard. Her 
name was Elsie Houston: she was born 
in Brazil; she was the great-great-great- 
granddaughter of the grandfather of Tex- 
as’ Sam Houston, and she could trumpet 
like a fishwife or trill like a bird. On the 
concert stage (once 22,000 people gath- 
ered at Washington’s Water Gate to hear 
her), she divided her program between art 
songs and Brazilian folk songs. In night- 
clubs she liked to dim the lights to a pair 
of candles, pick up a finger drum, and let 
her voice go up in smoke for a savage 





Soprano Houston 
Smoky tones by candlelight. 


voodoo number or wail some agonizing 
quarter tones in an ox driver's lament. 
Then she would startle her listeners by a 
playful ditty sung with a lilting girlish 
quality. 

At the summit of success, Elsie Hous- 
ton found the world too burdensome, and 
one night in 1943 she ended her life with 
an overdose of sleeping tablets. But luck- 
ily some of her finest performances were 
captured on records and ten of them have 
been reissued on an LP as Elsie Houston 


Sings Brazilian Songs (Victor). Even her 


ghost makes other folk singers seem pale. 

Other new records: 

Debussy: Preludes, Books | & 2 
(Reine Gianoli pianist; Westminster, 2 
LPs). A two-part testament from a com- 
poser who seduced new sounds out of the 
piano, and changed the world’s attitude 
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toward it. These 24 masterpieces include 
such atmospheric stand-bys as the Sunken 
Cathedral and Girl with the Flaxen Hair 
as well as evocations of more earthly 
items, a city of ancient Egypt, a Greek 
column, a picture on a postcard. Pianist 
Gianoli plays them with tenderness and, 
when it is called for, fiery gusto. 

Poulenc: Les Mamelles de Tirésias 
(Denise Duval, Jean Giraudeau; Opéra- 
Comique Chorus and Orchestra conducted 
by André Clutyens; Angel). In this all 
but untranslatable farce (composed to 
the poem by Guillaume Apollinaire), a 
young wife divests herself of the charms 
of her sex and “becomes” a man, while her 
husband sets about creating children arti- 
ficially, with surrealistically tragic results. 
In the end both resume their normal rela- 
tionship, and the curtain falls on a moral: 
“Dear audience, go make children.” It is 
all done up in Poulenc’s sauciest style, 
with impudent moments of Pucciniesque 
sugar and Wagnerian bombast, but for 
real fun must be followed with the li- 
bretto. Soprano Duval tops a fine cast. 

Prokofiev: Cello Sonata, Op. 119 (Ed- 
mund Kurtz and Artur Balsam; Colum- 
bia). A 1949 product of Russia’s late top- 
notch composer, this work is unrestrain- 
edly, even sentimentally, melodious, with 
little of Prokofiev's characteristic persim- 
mony tang. Russian-born Cellist Kurtz 
gives it a singing performance. 

Ravel: Songs (Gérard Souzay, bari- 
tone; Paris Conservatory Orchestra con- 
ducted by Edouard Lindenberg; London). 
Three of the most elegantly contrived 
songs of the century, sung with utmost 
appeal by a man who seems to understand 
every nuance. 

Rossini: William Tell Overture (NBC 
Symphony conducted by Arturo Tosca- 
nini; Victor). No man alive, not even the 
Lone Ranger, can put the spur to an old 
war horse as the Maestro does to this 
one. It should not be missed. 

Strauss: Elektra Highlights (Chris- 
tel Goltz, Elisabeth Hoéngen, Ferdinand 
Frantz; Bavarian State Orchestra con- 
ducted by Georg Solti; Decca). Three ex- 
cerpts from the cruelest, most tormented 
and greatest of Richard Strauss operas 
(1909). Highest light: the harrowing, and 
then melting, scene in which Orestes re- 
turns from his exile to find his sister 
ruined by her enslavement. A fine, though 
disappointingly incomplete. recording. 

Virgil Thomson: Four Saints in Three 
Acts (Soloists, chorus and orchestra con- 
ducted by the composer; Victor). “No- 
body visits more than they do visits 
them,” chants the cast in a typical line 
from this famed opera, and so it goes. 
Thomson took as much pleasure in cloud- 
ing the atmosphere—and still making it 
appear clear—as his librettist, Gertrude 
Stein. The result: fun for a while. 

Villa-Lobos: Bachianas Brasileiras 
No. 5 (Phyllis Curtin and the New Or- 
chestral Society of Boston conducted by 
Aillis Page; Cook). Rising young Sopra- 
no Curtin and eight buzzing cellos give 
this tropical favorite the sheen of perfec- 
tion and the recording fidelity is the 
highest. 
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"BUTLER buildings 


help Deepfreeze 
up production 50%” 


Says Pat Leone —Plant Manager, Deepfreeze Appliance Division, 
Motor Products Corporation, Lake Bluff and North Chicago, Illinois, 
Pioneer manufacturer of home freezers 
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“Our 120’ x 680’ x 20’ Butler steel building is playing an im- 
portant part in the Deepfreeze expansion program,” says Mr. Leone. 
“It gives us the dependable, weather-tight warehousing we need to 
hold increased production. And does it economically! We've got 
81,600 sq. ft. of fully usable space, at an average cost of only $3.68 
a sq. ft. That includes everything — erection, insulation, reinforced 
concrete floor, fluorescent lighting, heating and sprinkling system!” 


“Complete adaptability of Butler build- “Easy expansion was important, too,” 
ings, plus the sound engineering and erection says Mr. Leone. “We have expanded our 
service of our Butler dealer, also influenced Butler building twice. Now, we are planning 
our decision to use Butler buildings.” on adding another 100 feet to meet new 


warehousing needs.” 


See and price BUTLER before you build! Your Butler dealer will show 
you Butler rigid-frame and bowstring truss steel buildings —in widths, lengths, 
single and multiple installations —to fit your exact needs. He'll help you with 
your plans .. . show you how you can make your building dollars go forther 
than ever! Write today for name of the Butler dealer in your city and more 
information by mail. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 











BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


: 7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Seg, PROBUS” 990 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1010 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 90, Richmond, California 
Monvfacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings « Farm Equipment « Cleaners Equipment « Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo., Galesburg, Ill., Richmond, Colif., Birmingham, Alo., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. 10 in a Kodak series 


Photography took a look 





and a harvester 
£ot a stronger set of teeth 





() Management—Progress Photos, [ Training and Safety —Safety cam- 


...and here are 16 basic 
places where Photography 
can work for you oO 


O 





—5 minutes with this check list can be the 
soundest business move you've made this year 
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Stockholder reports, Record pres- 
ervation, Information distribution, 
Control and Organization charts 
Administration—File debulking, 
Purchase schedule, Office layout, 
Interior decoration, Form printing 
Public Relations—News release, In. 
stitutional, Community relations, 
Public service 

Personnel — Identification photos, 
Job description, Orientation, Pay- 
roll records, Employee personal 
records, House organs, Health rec- 
ords, Bulletins 

















paigns, Teaching, Reports, Fire 
prevention 

Engineering — Drawings, Specifica- 
tion sheets, Drawing 
Pilot radiography 


protection, 


Research — Reports, Flow studies, 
Process charts, Library, Photomi- 
crography, electron-micrography, 
x-ray diffraction, ete. 


Product Design & Development — 
Styling, Consumer testing, Motion 
studies, Stress analysis, Perform- 
ance studies 


































John Deere engineers, building a 
new beet harvester, wanted spring-tooth 
disposal wheels that had long life. 
High-speed movies showed the way. 


The disposal wheels on the new John Deere beet harvester moved faster 
than the eye could see. 

So the engineers studied them in action, slowed down by the high- 
speed motion picture camera. What they saw gave them a clue. A small 
difference in design resulted in extra-long life for the spring teeth. 

Slowing down fast action is but one way photography helps product 
design and manufacture. With x-rays it searches out hidden faults in 
castings, welds, and assemblies. And by photographing cathode ray 
traces it discloses the causes of improper operation. 

These are but a few of the ways photography saves time, reduces error, 
cuts costs and improves production. Others are listed in the panel below. 
Whether your business is large or small, it will pay you to check this list 
and see how photography can go to work for you. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 






With the high-speed motion picture camera, John Deere 
engineers took pictures of their spring-tooth wheels in ac- 
tion at 3000 a second. Projected at the standard 16 frames 
a second the motion was studied, slowed down to almost 
1/200 of its actual speed. 


(] Warehousing & Distribution —In- 
ventory control, Damage records, 
Waybill duplicates, Flow layouts, 
Packing & loading records 


(0 Advertising—Advertisements,Book- 
lets, Displays, Dealer promotion, 
Television 


Send for free booklet. “Photography U.S.A.” illustrates 
how photography is working for others—suggests ways 
it can start working for you. 
; (CD Plant Engineering & Maintenance Write for it. 
—Plant layout, Repair proposals, C0 Purchasing — Schedules, Duplicate 


Piping & Wiring installations, Pro- 
gressive maintenance, Record de- 
bulking 


Production—Time study, Work 
methods, Legible drawings, Sched- 
ules, Process records 


Testing & Quality Control—Test 
set-ups, Reports, Standards library, 
Radiography, Instrument recording 












engineering prints, Specifications, 
Component selection, Source infor- 
mation 


Sales— Portfolios, Dealer helps, 
Sales talks, Price & delivery infor- 
mation 

Service — Manuals, Parts lists, In- 
stallation photos, Training helps, 
Records 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Still on the Climb 


The bull market continued to climb. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average last 
week rose 5.13 points and closed at 
337-66. To back up Wall Streeters’ opti- 
mism, there were many signs of cheer 
@ Manufacturers cut inventory stocks by 
$400 million during May. It was the first 
time since the Korean war that the dollar 
value of manufacturers’ inventories had 
fallen below the previous year’s stocks. To 
replace goods sold, new orders have con- 
tinued to edge up. 

@Personal income last week was  esti- 
mated to be running at an annual rate of 
$283 billion, only 146% off the alltime 
high of $287.5 billion, set in July 1953. 
Department-store sales gained 3% over 
sales for the same week of 1953, and un- 
employment-compensation claims eased 
off again. 

G The Commerce Department announced 
that it will hand out to the states $875 
million for highway building, six months 
ahead of the time the money would nor- 
mally be available. 


HOUSING 
The Windfall Merchants 


When the Senate banking committee 
opened public hearings last week on chi- 
canery in the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, it knew that it was tapping a rich 
vein of scandal and corruption. Estimates 
of excess windfall profits by dollar- 
grabbing contractors ranged from Sroo 
million to $500 million. But no sooner did 
the hearings start than the committee ran 
into Fifth Amendment trouble. 

First reluctant witness was Clyde L. 
Powell. who “resigned” last April as as- 
sistant commissioner of FHA. While in 
his job, said Committee Chairman Homer 
Capehart, Powell had authorized Federal 
loan insurance on $6.5 to $+ billion worth 
of morts 











iges. The committee wanted to 
quiz Powell on his gambling losses, which 
first put the FBI on his trail and led 
to the housing investigations. Committee 
Counsel William Simon said that Powell 
whose salary was $12,000 a year, had re- 





portedly lost almost that much in one 
gambling session. Powell, who was ap- 
pointed in 1934. clammed up tight. But 
the committee did put on the record that 
he had a long police record. although he 
had stated in his job application that he 
had never been arrested. His record eight 
arrests and at least two convictions since 
1917. on charges that included larceny 
and bad-check passing. 

Party-Girl Fees. Another silent wit- 
ness was Andrew Frost. who was  sus- 
pended a fortnight ago as assistant FHA 
director for New Mexico. Did he ask a 
contractor to throw a party, with girls, on 
the night of a ground-breaking ceremony? 
Did he attend another party at a motel in 
Alamogordo, N.Mex. at which a contrac- 
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As ted Pre 


Ex-Drrector Frost 





Ex-OFFiciAL POWELL 





International 


BuILpER GorpoNn 
A rich vein of scandal. 


tor supplied three girls at a cost of be- 
tween $400 and $soo? Did contractors 
pick up the tabs for two fishing trips to 
Mexico? Did a building supplier send him 
two carloads of concrete block for his own 
house? Frost refused to answer any of 
the questions. ducked behind the Fifth 
Amendment. 

But from others. the committee heard 
about many deals in which fat windfall 
profits were made. and apartment rents 
based on watered-up values. were higher 
than they should have been. The scandals 
harked back to the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, since they were made possible by 
the National Housing Act’s Section 608, 
repealed four vears ago. When Democratic 
Senator Harry Byrd began investigating 
the deals. the Republicans brought them 
out in the open by firing Federal Housing 
Commissioner Guy T. O. Hollyday (Time, 
April 26). Section 608 provided that the 
Government would insure mortgages up 





to 90% of the building cost. and many a 
builder was able to “mortgage out” by 
putting up a building for less than the 
amount of the mortgage. then pocket the 
difference as his windfall. Examples: 
QA _ Brooklyn apartment project cost 
3.500.000 less to build than the amount 
of the mortgage. Promoters put the differ- 
ence in their pockets. 

GA group of British subjects helped 
finance a Long Island development, and 
excess mortgage money gave them $336.- 
000 profit on a $3,380 investment. 

@ A dozen stockholders. including three 
members of the Du Pont family, invested 
$7,325 in a Delaware housing project, and 
drew $549.375 in profits 45 days after the 
building was completed. 

G An Indiana mortgage broker. who made 
consistent profits on federal housing deals 





ranging up to $400.000 on a $s0.000 in- 
vestment, made no profit when he sold 
half an interest in a Fort Wayne apart- 
ment project for S7.s00 to his good friend 
and penthouse neighbor. the late R. Earl 
Peters, then Indiana FHA commissioner, 

Furthermore. charged William Mc- 
Kenna. top Government investigator of 





the housing mess. staff members in the 
Washington office got eight television sets 
ind 14 wristwatches as gifts from local 
contractors. But FHA officials waited 
until the three-vear statute of limitations 





expired before reporting this to the Jus 
tice Department. Of 163 cases that the 
FBI sent to the FHA over a two-year 
period, he said, only nine were brought 
out and investigated. 

Compensatory Fees. For the first time 
a play-by-play account of how one of the 
windfall deals worked was furnished by 
the contractors themselves. Three Wash- 
ington builders—Herman W. Hutman 
Earl J. Preston and Bryan Gordon Jr.— 
told how they got $13.846.000 in FHA- 
insured loans to put up the Shirley-Duke 
apartments in Alexandria, Va. To meet 
FHA requirements that the sponsor must 
have put in 10% of the estimated cost of 
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the project. the builders reported that 
1) they had spent $750.000 for architect's 
fees instead of the $63.000 they actually 
paid: 2) Gordon owned land valued at 
$84.725. although he had only a word-of- 
mouth agreement to get the land “if the 
negotiation went through”; 3) the entire 
tract of land was listed at a value of 
$s05.5c0, although they had actually paid 
only $178,coo for it. 

Part of their equity consisted of $22,- 
cco in “cash” from Gordon. Actually, it 
represented his fee for drawing up the 
application. The application also stated 
that a New York broker would put up 
$181.783. The fact was that none of them 
knew the broker. 

The three builders went on the payrolls 
of separate corporations at salaries of 
$20.cc0 a year. The $14 million in mort- 
gage money was borrowed—after FHA 
backing was assured—from Minneapolis’ 
Investors Diversified Services, later con- 
trolled by Robert R. Young's Alleghany 
Corp. While the FHA mortgage was based 
on a cost of $6,600 per apartment unit, 
the contract with I.D.S. specified that no 
unit would cost more than $5,500. I.D.S. 
got 6° interest for the Government- 
insured loan, and in addition was repaid 
by extra fees of $919,298, plus a $173,- 
o75 premium on the mortgage, and a man- 
agement contract giving the investment 
trust 14° of all rents for six years. 

As for the three builders, their wives, 
and a handful of other stockholders, they 
invested a total of $6,000 for stock in six 
corporations organized to build the apart- 
ments. After mortgaging off their costs, 
including fees to I.D.S., they were able 
to walk off with $2.084,823 in profits, or 
$1.737 for each $5 invested. 


LABOR 


Victory at Schenectady 

The Red-led United Electrical Work- 
ers. whose biggest local (No. 301) has 
been in General Electric’s plant at Sche- 
nectady. last week was dealt a crippling 
blow. The local, which represents about 
2c.oco General Electric workers, voted 
to leave its tainted union and join the 
C.1.0.’s International Union of Electrical 
Workers. The final tally: 9,005 for the 
I.U.E.. only 5.179 for the U.E. 

The vote was a big victory for Business 
Agent Leo Jandreau, who once refused to 
tell a congressional committee whether he 
had ever been a Communist as charged. 
But last February, Jandreau went over to 
the C.1.0. and then testified freely, deny- 
ing that he had been a Communist (Time, 
March 22). U.E.’s leaders promptly read 
Business Agent Jandreau out of Local 301 
and the union. But it made no difference, 
since Jandreau’s power in Local 301 was 
so strong that he took his workers with 
him. 

While a triumph for Jandreau, the vote 
was an even bigger one for the C.I.O.’s 
1.U.E. in its battle against U.E. With 
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TIME CLOCK 


PACKARD will be out first with 
tubeless tires at no extra cost. Other 
automakers will follow. Lincoln will 
use tubeless tires next year, and Cad- 
illac is testing three makes (Fire- 
stone, U.S. Rubber, Goodrich), hopes 
to pick one. 


FRENCH AUTO MERGER between 
Simca and Ford of France will result 
in the biggest privately owned French 
auto company, topped only by the 
government-owned Renault works. 
Under the deal, Simca will acquire 
Ford’s modern operating plant at 
Poissy, near Paris, continue to make 
Ford’s small Vedette model. 


BIGGEST U.S. GAS DEAL has just 
been signed between Dallas’ Oil & 
Gas Property Management, Inc. and 
Panoma Corp. of Amarillo, Texas, 
one of the biggest independent gas 
producers. O.G.P.M., tormed two 
years ago by Manhattan Bankers 
Henry Brunie and C. L. Rice Jr. 
purchased $18 million in Southwest- 
ern properties, will buy up Panoma’s 
entire holdings (two gas-extraction 
plants, 218 gas wells, 133,788 acres of 
leaseholds) for a total $118 million, 
pay for it with $40 million in cash, 
the rest out of production. 


NON-STOP AIRLINE RACE is 
still picking up steam. Lockheed has 
modified T.W.A.’s Super Connies to 
add 10 m.p.h. to their apres. bring 
them within 23 m.p.h. of American 
Airlines’ 360 m.p.h. DC-7s. 


NORTHWEST LUMBER STRIKE 
of 100,000 A.F.L. and C.I.0. wood- 
workers, the first time both unions 
have gone out together, will boost 
national lumber prices if it keeps on 
much longer. In two weeks est 
Coast lumber prices have gone up 20% 
(up to $20 per 1,000 board ft.). 


PAYROLL FIGURES must be turned 
over to unions from now on whether 
employers like it or not. The National 


Schenectady won. the I.U.E. has wooed 
almost 100.000 electrical workers away 
from its Red-tainted rival. now has a total 
membership of 425.000. third biggest in 
the C.1.0. (after the Auto and Steelwork- 
ers). The I.U.E.’s next target will be the 
remaining 20.000 General Electric work- 
ers under U.E.’s crumbling control in 
plants at such cities as Elmira, N.Y., 
Bloomfield and Newark, N.J., Scranton 
and Erie, Pa. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
The Watch Tariff 


Three big watchmakers—Hamilton, El- 
gin and Waltham—set off an alarm in 
Washington last week over tariffs. Before 
a Senate Armed Services subcommittee, 
they testified that higher tariffs for 
watches are vital to national defense. The 
alarm was well timed. It came as word 
leaked out that the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, by a 4-2 vote, has recommended to 
President Eisenhower that tariffs on all 


Labor Relations Board, which never 
before specified how much informa- 
tion unions should get, has ruled 4 to 
1 that any recognized union is enti- 
tled to “all wage information essen- 
tial to intelligent representation of 
employees.” 


OFFICE BUILDING BOOM may 
backfire. in the next few years, warns 
the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers. After survey- 
ing 162 cities, the association reports 
an increase from 2.3% to 2.9% in the 
U.S. vacancy rate in the six months 
from October to May, expects a big- 
ger jump during the second half of 
1954 if building of offices stays at 
current levels. 


FLORIDA ORANGE JUICE futures 
will probably be traded on the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange after Aug. 
1. The juice-concentrate business is 
now estimated to be worth $150 mil- 
lion annually. 


SHERATON’S HOTEL CHAIN, 
which operated 27 hotels east of the 
Rockies (business: $64 million in the 
last fiscal year), is expanding to the 
West Coast. The $125 million chain 
has just laid out some $4,000,000 for 
Pasadena’s Huntington Hotel, which 
pea is the West’s biggest resort 
otel. 


PORK PRICES will probably drop 
more than seasonally this fall. The 
spring pig crop is estimated at 56 mil- 
lion head, 13% above a year ago, and 
—- crop 10% higher than in 
1953. 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 
second biggest in New Englar‘d (after 
the New Haven), will spend $11.2 
million to revamp its passenger serv- 
ice, has ordered twelve diesels. 2 
fleet of 55 high-speed, self-propelled 
stainless-steel commuter cars to be 
built by Philadelphia’s Budd Co. De- 
livery date: mid-1955. 


Swiss watches and movements be raised 
about 50%%.* thus putting the squeeze 
on imports of Swiss movements. 

The American watchmakers told the 
subcommittee that Swiss imports are driv- 
ing them out of domestic watch produc- 
tion. thereby crippling national defense. 
Arthur S. Flemming, head of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, Assistant De- 
fense Secretary Thomas Pike and Assis- 
tant Commerce Secretary Lothair Teetor, 
testified that the U.S. needs an efficient 
watch industry. 

Slumping Production. In the Capitol 
corridors, lobbyists for the watchmakers 
also pressured Congressmen to urge the 
President to uphold the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Two years ago, the Tariff Commis- 
sion had recommended a similar increase, 
but President Truman turned it down on 
the ground that the U.S. watch industry 
was in no real danger from Swiss competi- 


*% An increase of $1.15 to $1.50 in the present 
$2.10 to $2.75 duty per watch or movement. 
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In 1954's auto market, sales and pro- 
duction are down, but the output of ill 
will between car dealers and manufac- 
turers has hit an alltime high. With a 
total of 647,000 unsold cars on dealers’ 
lots, the National Automobile Dealers 
Association says that its dealers are 
“dying like flies,” that some 1,800 have 
gone under in recent months. In turn, 
manufacturers complain just as sharply 
that dealers are falling down on the 
sales job. For the U.S. public, the bick- 
ering has been magnified to the point 
where the industry appears to be in 
serious trouble, and buyers have the 
idea that no car is a bargain unless it 
is a giveaway. 


6 

Actually, the auto industry's trou- 
bles, while bad, are not as bad as they 
sound. Auto production for the first 
six months was 2.958.000 cars, only 
298,000 under 1953. Sales are down 
approximately 150,000. But dealers’ 
unsold stocks are now 44% higher than 
a year ago. Panicky dealers, resorting 
to suicidal sales gimmicks and price- 
cutting dodges, have let selling costs 
get out of control. Result: dealer prof- 
its have hit bottom at .8% of sales, 
compared to 4.4% in 1953. 

One of the most damaging of the 
sales tricks is auto bootlegging. While 
comparatively few dealers resort to it, 
it has a widespread effect on the trade. 
To get rid of unsold cars, bootlegging 
dealers shunt them off to used-car 
dealers at bargain prices (as much as 
24% below list). The cars are then put 
on sale at near-wholesale prices, thus 
undercutting new-car sales. In the re- 
sulting price chaos, local new-car deal- 
ers are forced to whack their own 
prices drastically or offer fantastic 
lures to sell their goods. 


e 

Many do both. In Boston, dealers 
offer toasters, trips to Bermuda, gold 
watches, electric ranges or TV sets 
with each new sale. In other cities, 
dealers promise trade-ins of $500 or 
more for anything customers can 
drive, push or shovel onto their lots, 
flood newspapers with ads offering 
wonderful-sounding deals that often 
turn out to be phony. Sample: $195 
down for a 1954 Plymouth, payments 
of only $44 per month for 24 months. 
What the ads do not say is that the 
24th payment is a whopping $750. 

Are such gimmicks successful? Most 
often not, since fancy premiums and 
lavish advertising come out of the 
dealers’ 24% markup on the car, not 
out of the manufacturers’ profit. 

The dealers blame their woes on 
the manufacturers, and they especially 
blame Ford and Chevrolet for over- 


AUTO BOOTLEGGING 
The Cause & Cure 





producing in their all-out race for 
first place. Furthermore, dealers an- 
grily charge that factory distributors 
themselves are among the worst boot- 
leggers. Manufacturers could easily 
check bootlegging by simply lifting 
franchises. 

Many dealers also feel that auto 
prices are too high, and should be cut 
at the factory level so that dealers 
would not have to bear all the burden 
of present reductions. For example, a 
Chevrolet that sold for $800 in 1940 is 
now about $1,600. Automakers like to 
say that a 100% price rise in 14 years 
is no more than the general increase in 
prices. What they neglect to say is 
that the price they quote in ads is 
the stripped-down one. On some low- 
priced models, extra equipment can 
run up to $746, a 300% price boost 
over 1940. So far, automakers have 
shown no signs of cutting factory 
prices. Even if the Big Three could 
stand cuts, they argue that the others 
probably could not, might be forced 
out of business. 





















e 

Actually, manufacturers and dealers 
must share the blame for the trouble. 
When the auto industry caught up 
with demand after World War II, nei- 
ther side was prepared for the new 
kind of market. Dealers hated to go 
back to the old, hard selling practices 
of prewar days, and manufacturers 
continued to pour out cars based on 
their economists’ estimates of the mar- 
ket rather than on what the market 
actually would take. 

In prewar days, production and sales 
stayed in balance, because a car was 
not usually made until a dealer ordered 
it. In the early postwar years, when 
factories could not meet demand, cars 
were allocated to dealers on a quota 
basis. Until a few months ago, a dealer 
still had to take his quota, whether or 
not he could sell all the cars. or face 
loss of his franchise. Automakers have 
belatedly realized that the quota sys- 
tem often forced a dealer to bootleg 
cars to stay in business. have now 
relaxed it. Manufacturers have also 
finally realized that the chief source of 
the trouble is too many cars. They 
now plan to cut output to an average 
of 415,000 cars a month for the rest 
of the year, compared to an average 
481,416 a month to date. While cut- 
ting down inventories, manufacturers 
and dealers hope to persuade buyers 
that mink stoles and 24% discounts 
are not the normal way of selling cars. 
But they face a tough job. After years 
of being taken for a ride when cars 
were scarce, the U.S. buyer is now 
firmly in the driver's seat. 


























tion. But now domestic jewel-watch pro- 
duction is off (an estimated 1,600,000 
units this year, or half 1951 production), 
and employment has slumped from 12,000 
in 1945 to some 8,000. Says Hamilton's 
President Arthur Sinkler: “The decline 
in domestic watch production has been 
so rapid in recent years that this country 
is faced with the question of whether or 
not there will be any domestic industry 
at all in the event of war.” 

Good Customer. U.S. watch compa- 
nies that have already become heavy im- 
porters of Swiss watch movements (e.g., 
Bulova, Gruen) had ex-Senator Millard 
Tydings to argue their case. Tydings ripped 
into the U.S. watchmakers’ hardship 
story. He cited the fact that Hamilton’s 
sales had jumped from $4,000,000 in 
1935, the year before the present tariffs 
went into effect, to $19 million in 1952; 
Elgin rose from $7,000,000 in 1935 to 
about $51 million in 1952 (sales of both 
companies included defense work). Since 
1936, said Tydings, Switzerland has 
bought $500 million more in U.S. goods 
than she has sold to the U.S. 

As for the watchmakers’ claim that 
they are essential to national security, the 
Defense Department has said that such 
non-watchmakers as Eastman Kodak, 
Bendix Aviation and National Cash Reg- 
ister have supplied splendid timing de- 
vices and fuses for the armed forces (al- 
though the watchmakers claimed these 
companies got some of the vital parts 
from them). 

Trade v. Aid. Others came to the aid 
of the Swiss. The C.I.O. appealed to 
Eisenhower to reject the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendation, pointing out that 
the importation of Swiss movements cre- 
ated “substantial subsidiary employment” 
in the U.S. (about 15,000 workers make 
cases and straps, assemble watches, etc.). 
The American Farm Bureau Federation 
also asked Eisenhower to reject the 
tariff increase because Switzerland buys 
$11 per capita in U.S. farm products. 

Eisenhower, who has until July 27 to 
make a decision, last week gave a clue to 
his intentions. He overruled a Tariff 
Commission recommendation that he 
raise the tariff and set quotas on ground- 
fish fillets (cod, flounder, etc.), now being 
used in the fast-growing new product, 
fish sticks (Time, May 17). Said Ejisen- 
hower: higher tariffs and quotas “would 
hamper and limit the development of the 
market.” But if Ike overrules the com- 
mission on watches, the Administration 
may decide to give the watchmakers more 
defense orders to make up for their lost 
watch business. 


AVIATION 


Gee-Whizzer 

Lockheed Aircraft Co. last week took 
some of the wraps off its new entry in 
the lightweight jet plane race. Called the 
XF-104 by the Air Force and the “Gee- 
Whizzer” by Lockheed, the new ship is a 
small, relatively simple day fighter de- 
signed to win local air superiority over 
the battlefield. Its weight is only about 
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Exclusive “AUTOMATION 


speeds all figuring work... 
makes the Monro-Matic the most 
economical automatic calculator! 


Here is an entirely new, an 
incredibly simple concept of 
figuring control. To operate 
the Monro-Matic requires 

no more skill than — 

1) feed it figures... 2) push buttons. 
That’s all. Anyone can do it. The 
Monro-Matic controls itself automatically. 
Try the Monro-Matic with exclusive Automation a week or oo ah” 
so on your own figure work, in your own office — on us. 4 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. qi oo 


Sales and service everywhere. a,\ 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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14,000 lbs. combat-loaded v. 18,000 for 
North American’s F-86D, but it packs a 
hefty Curtiss-Wright J-65 engine, blasting 
out more than 7,200 lbs. of thrust. The 
speed is secret. Officially, the Air Force 
will say only that the XF-104 is super- 
sonic in level flight. 

Unlike Douglas’ new A4D attack bomb- 
er, which was announced as soon as it 
rolled out (Time, June 14), Lockheed’s 
new bantam has been flying secretly since 
February, was in the air exactly one year 
after the prototype contract was signed. 
Though Lockheed says that the plane can 
be produced 2} times as fast, at half the 
cost of North American’s F-100, Lockheed 
scouts the idea that it is either under- 
armed or stripped down. Because of new 
rockets, each of which packs the killing 
power of half a dozen World War II 
machine guns, the designers have been 
able to save weight on heavy gun mounts, 
guns and ammunition. But Lockheed has 
refused to tamper either with safety gadg- 
ets or instruments, has left them all in. 
Says Clarence L. Johnson, chief engineer 
at Lockheed’s California Division: ‘This 
is still a highly complex airplane. You 
simply don’t fly around at 40,000 feet at 
those kinds of speeds just by throwing a 
saddle over the thing and riding it. But 
what we have done is bring an end to the 
trend toward constantly bigger, constantly 
more complicated, constantly more expen- 
sive airplanes.” 


MODERN LIVING 


As Idle as a Painted Ship 
The late. great Yachtbuilder Henry B. 


Nevins was never a man to cut corners. 
His City Island yard in New York City 
seasoned its own lumber, designed and 
machined its own fittings, fastened its 
spars together with glue made of sour 
cream, sometimes trimmed them to the 
correct balance by weighing shavings. By 
such attention to detail, Perfectionist 
Henry Nevins built more cup-winning 
yachts than anyone else. 
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Nevins’ “Vim.” “Goose” & “BoLeRo” 
Champions on the seven seas. 
p 


But now comparatively few U.S. citi- 
zens are able to afford big. custombuilt 
yachts. Over the past fifteen years, three 
of the nation’s famed yacht yards—Her- 
reshoff, Lawley’s, Robert Jacobs—have 
shut down. Last week Nevins announced 
that it, too, will close. a casualty to for- 
eign competition (mostly German and 
Dutch) and income taxes. 

Perfection First. The Nevins yard has 
found the going rough ever since the death 
of its founder in 1950. Henry Nevins was 
born in New York in 1878, and wanted to 
be a doctor but was too frail, so he de- 
cided to work at his hobby, shipbuilding. 
He apprenticed out to Charles L. Seabury, 
and at 29 bought his own small boat shop 
and storage yard. He took a hand in build- 
ing most of the boats. 

As his fame grew, boatbuilders came 
from Scandinavia and Scotland to work 
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Tue tate Henry Nevins & WIFE 


Pride in every product. 
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for him. Nevins knew every employee by 
his first name. Even after he became a 
millionaire, he often brought his own 
lunch pail to work, ate outside with the 
loftsmen and mechanics. His friendship 
and personal ability invited them to do 
their best work; his high standards de- 
manded it. Once he set down this prin- 
ciple: “The man who builds . . . yachts 
is a craftsman; outside of yacht building, 
there are few craft industries left. A good 
craftsman must have, first of all, a basic 
sense of integrity and pride in his work 
. » » He is only secondarily materialistic.” 

Cups & Minesweepers. Under Nevins’ 
skilled hand, his yard turned out such 
ships (designed chiefly by Sparkman & 
Stephens) as John Nicholas Brown’s Bo- 
lero, which has twice been first-boat-in 
in the Bermuda race; R.J. Schaefer's 
Edlu 1, winner of the 1934 Bermuda; 
Henry Morgan's Djinn, winner of the 
Seawanhaka Cup in 1947; Stormy Weath- 
er, winner of the ocean race to Norway 
and the Florida Trophy; R. J. Reynolds’ 
Blitzen, winner of the Miami-Nassau, St. 
Petersburg-Havana, Havana-Key West, 
the Honolulu, and Detroit-Mackinac races; 
Lulu, winner of the Prince of Wales Cup 
in 1937; Nyala, winner of the Astor and 
King’s Cups in 1939; Harold Vander- 
bilt’s 12-meter Vim, winner of the same 
cups the next year: Goose, the outstanding 
international 6-meter for ten years; the 
New York Yacht Club’s 32s and some 
zoo other yachts. 

Most were sailing craft, but for Richard 
Hoyt, onetime board chairman of Curtiss- 
Wright. Nevins built the high-powered 
Teaser, which raced the crack 20th Cen- 
tury Limited from Albany to New York. 
(The boat won.) Few owners ever asked 
Nevins for a price before signing the con- 
tract, even though it might be upwards of 
$75,000; instead, they relied on Nevins 
to set a fair charge when the boat was 
delivered. 

During World War II the Nevins yard 
built minesweepers and _aircraft-rescue 
boats. But when war orders ended, Nevins 
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It just doesn’t pay to take a chance on lower 
quality when you're trying to cut costs. Instead enamel papers selling for far more. 


cut quality you'd expect only from premium 


— if smaller ae ee in oe Ae wes Ask your Consolidated paper merchant for the 
keep your nech oe ec r V e ot ; ag DY whole story of why Consolidated Poanels are 
simply specitying Consolidated Knamel F'apers, today’s best value regardless of coating method. 


Consolidated Enamels offer savings of 15 to Or write on your letterhead for free samples 

25% against old style enamel papers simply be- of Consolidated Enamels for a test run. 

cause Consolidated’s modern manufacturing 

method revolutionized enamel papermaking o es 
time and costs. Your company magazine, 

advertising and sales literature, and printing 
other fine printing get the crisp, clear- papers 


production gloss - modern gloss - flash gloss - productolith - consolith 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. « Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il 
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and 
choose 
them 
That's just what our latest booklet is 
all about. Forty pages of fact on the 
most absorbing subject in the invest- 


ment field—but one that’s always dif- 
ficult to talk about. 


Because American business keeps 
moving forward with astonish- 
ing speed... 

Because in the past 20 years alone 
it has come up with the electronic 
“brain” and color TV ... discov- 
ered miracle drugs and miracle 
fibers . .. perfected air-condition- 
ing, a parade of plastics . . . and 
opened the way to brand new 
worlds of atomic energy and so- 
lar power... 


Because the next 20 years should 
at least live up to the last. 


Despite the difficulties, there are 
some sensible yardsticks you can use 
to measure growth prospects for par- 
ticular industries—and some common 
mistakes you ought to know about 
when it comes to selecting good 
growth stocks. 


You'll find the yardsticks—and the 
mistakes—all thoroughly discussed 
in this new booklet—plus carefully 
prepared digests on more than 100 
stocks that seem particularly attrac- 
tive from the standpoint of growth. 











If you'd like a copy of this booklet 
. . . just ask. There’s no charge of 
any kind. Simply address a card or 
letter to— 
Watrer A. SCHOLL 
Department S-68 


MERRILL LYNCH, | 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life’ 
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New Haven’s MCGINNIS AND LIGHTWEIGHT TRAIN 
The new pitch was a fast curve. 


found he could no longer make profits 
on new boats. Nevertheless, he kept build- 
ing, often turning out yachts at cost just 
to give jobs to his workmen, some of whom 
had been with him for 30 years. Then he 
was injured in a fall at the yard, and 
when Bolero was launched in 1949, he told 
his wife he expected it would be his last 
launching. In the last months of his life, 
he often asked to be carried out to the 
cockpit of his own yacht Polly, just to 
feel the swell of the sea again. 

Decline & Fall. Before his death, he 
turned the helm over to Arthur Gauss, 
who had been with the company for eleven 
years, with instructions to keep the yard 
going. But Mrs. Nevins, who inherited all 
the company’s stock, now finds that the 
cost would be too much. Gauss figures 
that the company’s break-even point is 
$900,000 a year, and it is grossing less than 
$800,000, mostly because of the European 
competition. Says Gauss: “They pay a 
first-class mechanic 60¢ an hour, against 
$2.50 here. As a result, they can deliver 
a boat, including import duty, at one- 
third less than we can.” European ship- 
builders even have U.S. defense orders, 
e.g., the Navy has just ordered four mine- 
sweepers from Yugoslavia for $3.500,000. 
Snorts Gauss: “Imagine giving the con- 
tracts to a Communist country.” 

Many small yards have turned to op- 
erating a “marina,” a sort of marine filling 
station, repair shop and soft-drink stand. 
But this would be too much of a come- 
down for the Nevins yard. The s0 custom 
craftsmen that Nevins trained are now 
looking for jobs where standards are 
lower and materialism higher. 


RAILROADS 
Will All Go to Talgo? 


For several hours in Manhattan last 
week, the presidents of the four biggest 
eastern railroads met with the train build- 
ers of ACF Industries to discuss a radical 
train. The roads: New York Central, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Pennsylvania. The train 
the railroaders had in mind was similar to 
ACF’s swift ‘“Talgo” express, which has 
been running for four years on Spanish 
railroads (Time, April 18, 1949). 

Built of aluminum and other lightweight 
metals, Talgo’s cars are only 7 ft. 6 in. 


/ 


from floor to ceiling, 4 ft. lower than cur- 
rent coaches. Inside, travelers sit in reclin- 
ing airplane-type seats, look out big pic- 
ture windows, put their luggage in forward 
compartments. The low train can whip 
into curves smoothly at 90 m.p.h., v. the 
50-60 m.p.h. of today’s flyers. It weighs 
only one-third as much as current trains, 
requires only 40% as much fuel for the 
same speed, can be built at an estimated 
$1,300 a seat, v. $2.300 for present cars. 
The Midwest's Rock Island Railroad has 
already ordered one of the new trains from 
ACF for Christmas 1955 delivery. 

On the 157-mile run between New 
Haven and Boston last week, the New 
Haven’s new president, Patrick B. McGin- 
nis, who wooed stockholders with the 
promise of better passenger service. put 
on a demonstration of ACF's speedy train. 
With special ICC permission, the engineer 
disregarded the 60-m.p.h. speed limit on 
curves. went into the turns at 87 m.p.h. 
On the long straightaways, he pushed 
ACF's Talgo up to 102.8 m.p.h. and pulled 
into Boston in 150 minutes. Though it was 


a stop-and-start experimental run, the 
time was still ten minutes better than 
the best previous record. 

After his ride. fast-flying President 


McGinnis said: “If enough Eastern roads 
get together, we can jointly order on a 
wholesale basis. In that case, I'd place an 
order within months.” 


PERSONNEL 
Change of the Week 


G Emery M. Lewis. 57. moved up to pres- 
ident of Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., fourth largest U.S. tobacco com- 
pany ( Viceroys, Kools, Raleighs, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh pipe tobacco). The son of old 
Vaudevillian Walter Russell Lewis, Ohio- 
born Emery Lewis managed to get through 
grammar school before he quit to work in 
a paper mill. At 20 he started keeping 
books for American Tobacco Co., joined 
Brown & Williamson in 1927 as a comp- 
troller, quickly moved up, in 1941 became 
vice president for sales. Lewis takes over 
from Timothy V. Hartnett, 63, who was 
named the first full-time chairman of the 
Tobacco Industry Research Committee, a 
$500,000 foundation set up by the indus- 
try to find out how tobacco affects health 
(Time, Nov. 30). 
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Protective paint for structural steelwork has a linseed oil base, 
Here a steeplejack paints the famous Duluth aerial bridge. 


Growing with the Northwest..helping the Northwest grow 
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Flax 
safeguards this 
high steel 
highway 


How a *129,000,000 crop—and 
Northwestern Bank —help build and preserve 
business climate in the booming Northwest 


Flax is where you can grow it. And as a multi- 
million dollar industry bears witness, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Montana are where you can grow 
it best. 

With an active assist from Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, flax is produced and processed into 
a host of products: linseed oil for paints, animal 
feeds, linoleum, printing inks and soaps, the warp 
of wool rugs and a list of pharmaceuticals as long | 
as your arm. 

Yet flax is but one of the Northwest’s many 
industries. To a man with an eye on the future, 
the region is remarkable for its natural and human 
resources, its basic stability . . . and its healthy 
business climate. 

Minneapolis, headquarter city of the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District, is the Northwest's 
financial heart. And Northwestern Bank, with 
more than 1,000 correspondent banks, is the lead- 
ing bank serving this tremendous area. 

We invite you to consider the Northwest in 
relation to your own company’s growth and ex- 
pansion. We would like to help in your develop- 
ment of this area, and hope that you will give us 
an opportunity to serve you. 

For your copy of “The Northwest is Booming,” our 
informative, fully-illustrated booklet, have your secretary 


write to Joseph F, Ringland, President, Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota, 





Tr+--- 


Northwestern states comprise Minnesota, Wisconsin, 





Michigan, the Dakotas, Montana, Nebraska and 
northern Lowa. Financial hub is Minneapolis. 


Hoth wei 


NATIONAL BANK 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Resources over $400,000,000, 





progress 


Advanced pipeline transmission 
techniques call for automatic controls 
such as the Hydramotor valves illustrated 
below. These all-purpose heavy-duty 
electric motor valves regulate gas, air, 
oil, steam or water, The Hydramotor 

is only one of thousands of automatic 
controls made by General Controls 
for home, industry and national 
defense. For 24 years General 
Controls has been designing 
and building a 
comprehensive line of 
high quality automatic 
control systems. 

The General Controls trademark 
shield on an automatic control 
is your assurance that it is a 
product of exhaustive research, 
sound engineering and careful 
workmanship. Accurate control 
... fast response... long 
service life. For the best 
in automatic controls, it's 
General Controls. 
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GENERAL CONTROLS @ 
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Plants In: Glendale, Calif., Burbank, Calif., Skokie, Il. 
Factory Branches in 37 Principal Cities 
SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, 
Heating, Home Appliances, Refrigeration, 


& ( 


Level and Flow Controls for 
Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 
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Married. June Haver. 28. blonde cin- 
emactress (The Girl Next Door). who en- 
tered a Roman Catholic convent as a 
postulant nun in February 1953, quit six 
months later; and Fred Mac Murray. 45, 
cinemactor (The Caine Mutiny): both 
for the second time: in Ojai. Calif. 


Marriage Revealed. Linda Darnell, 30, 
brunette cinemactress (Forever Amber): 
and Philip Liebmann, 39. wealthy presi- 
dent of Liebmann Breweries, Inc. (Rhein- 
gold); both for the second time: in Ber- 
nalillo, N. Mex.. on Feb. 2s. 


Divorced. By Betty Hutton. 33. brass- 
lunged Hollywood musicomedienne (The 
Greatest Show on Earth): Dance Direc- 
tor Charles O’Curran, 39. her second hus- 
band; after two years of marriage. no 
children; in Santa Monica. Calif. 


Divorced. Ely Culbertson. 62. Ruma- 
nian-born maharaja of contract bridge: 
by Dorothy Baehne Culbertson. 28, his 
second wife after seven vears of mar- 
riage, one child: in Newfane, Vt. 


Died. Lynn Riggs. 54. Broadway folk 
playwright (Green Grow the Lilacs, 1931. 
the source of Rodgers & Hammerstein's 
fabulously successful Oklahoma!) after 
a brief illness; in Manhattan. 


Died. Tang En-po. ss. Chinese Na- 
tionalist general; after surgery: in Tokyo. 
A onetime boy wonder in China’s eight- 
year war against Japan. General Tang met 
only defeat at the hands of the Chinese 
Communists. was sacked after the fall of 
Shanghai in 1949. 





Died. Reginald Marsh. <6 


Paris-born 


American painter and illustrator: of a 
heart ailment: in Bennington. Vt. Marsh 
vigorously reproduced the people and 


buildings he observed from the windows 
of his Union Square studio. won a place 
in the nation’s major museums. including 
the Library of Congress and the Metro- 
politan. He once called non-objective 
modern art “phony primitivism.” added 
“Critics may not know what's wrong with 
Picasso, but any layman can tell vou. The 
question is, what does it mean?” Thou- 
sands of museum-goers have come to 
see the meaning of Manhattan's Bowery 
bums and honky-tonks partly through 
the eyes of Painter Marsh. 


Died. Hugh Alfred Butler. 76, longtime 
(since 1941) Old Guard Republican Sena- 
tor from Nebraska; of a stroke: in Wash- 
ington. A tireless spokesman for Mid- 
western farm-bloc isolationism. wealthy 
(grain-trading) Hugh Butler. in 14 years 
in the Senate, came out against lend-lease, 
wartime extension of the draft act, recip- 
rocal trade, Social Security, all Govern- 
ment subsidies. the Marshall Plan, Point 
Four ard Korean intervention, last year 
reversed his field and became an ardent 
champion of Hawaiian statehood. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN THIS ? 


oe ee PA Ee NY 
TENS ADORED THRE FUEL 
PeSilrERESI TO TA 


PENT S <-1 


Pe 
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INSCRIPTION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, 0.C. 


Few men have left this Nation a greater legacy than Abraham Lincoln. 
For his was the genius of seeing truth where it was hard to see. 

He knew, for instance, that men work best when given an incentive. 
And that, like other men, the scientists and inventors who shape our 
future must have an incentive. He summed up this vital truth in the few 
simple words which you see above. 

Like all great concepts, the American Patent System is jeopardized 
from time to time by transitory abuses. But we are confident it will sur- 
vive...and spur us on to new achievements. : 

In the final analysis, we know that all Americans will answer, “Yes!” 
when asked, “Do you believe ...?” 


FLETCHER aie 


@ © 
aviation corporation 
World's largest designers & manufacturers of external wing tonks 
190 WEST COLORADO STREET « PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
SERVICE OFFICES: DAYTON, OHIO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
OFFSHORE AFFILIATES: OSLO, NORWAY + TOKYO, JAPAN 














High-Fidelity 


THE MAGNASONIC 
High-fidelity phonograph; four speakers, 
20-watt amplifier, 3-speed changer — 
exclusive Pianissimo Pick-up. Only $198.50. 
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EW YORK’S 


popular 


ap Hotel 
Biltmore 


AIR CONDITIONED 
guest rooms and suites of dis- 
tinctive luxury at moderate 
rates...6 popular restaurants 
ae oa supremely convenient 
location in heart of Man- 
hattan’s midtown East Side. 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., N.Y. 


. Frank W. Regan. President 
David J. Martin, Vice President 


Elevator from Grand Central Terminal 











Reservations available by local 
telephone from 


Boston HU 2-2222 Pittsburgh = AT. 1-5688 
Chicago = CE G-2100 St. Lows CE 5770 
Fort Worth = FA3151 Washington 71-0865 


RE 
Kansas City WE 6GIOO Nassau, Bahamas 3181 


Welcome to New York’s Summer Festival 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Seven Brides for Seven Brothers 
(M-G-M)} is a lighthearted musical ver- 


sion of The Rape of the Sabine Women. 
It is also the liltingest bit of tunesome 
lollygagging to hit the screen since the 


same studio brought forth An American 
in Paris (1931). 

The movie Rape, fairly mild compared 
to Plutarch’s version, is based on a short 
story by Stephen Vincent Benét. Accord- 


ingly, the deed is done in Oregon's back- 


woods rather than in Rome's front yard— 
and in truth it is not even done. 
The seven brothers of the title are the 





THE 
Spark 


seven redheaded Pontipee boys—Adam, 
Benjamin, Caleb, Daniel, Ephraim, Frank 
and Gideon—who live all alone in their 
and wish they didn’t. When 
Keel). the eldest gets 
himself a wife (Jane Powell) by singing 
one of those rare ballads (When You're 
in Love) with love in the music as well as 
in the words. the other brothers celebrate 
their single cussedness by yowling a fu- 
neral Lament lonesome polecat) 
that should even the toughest 
audience. 

It just breaks big brother's heart, any- 
way, to hear them carry on so. But what's 
to do? He grubs in Plutarch’s Lives—one 
of the two books in the house. in which 
his wife has been teaching him to read— 
for a helpful hint, and finds the story of 
the Sabine women. 

In the dead of a bright white winter's 
night, the hot young sparks fly off to town 


potato patch 


Adam (Howard 


(lor a 
fracture 


to steal some girls of tinder age. Six 
screams later, their sleigh is racing back 
to the farm with a baggage of “Sobbin’ 
Women” aboard and a tumult of raging 
fathers behind. The brothers shout down 
an avalanche of snow behind them, block- 
ing pursuit until spring, and barrel away 


home to a long winter's courtship. 
The whole picture is a happy surprise. 


The songs (words by Johnny Mercer, 
music by Gene de Paul) are fresh: the 
dances (staged by Michael Kidd) are 


wonderfully prancy; the screenplay (by 
Albert Hackett, Frances Goodrich and 
Dorothy Kingsley ) is fairly funny without 
taking itself too seriously. Stanley Donen 
( Singin’ in the Rain) does a fine kind of 
under-direction that leaves the picture 
looking as though it just happened. Even 
the Ansco color often tastefully fits the 


mood of the wide-screen scene. 

With all this to live up to, the players 
live it up with a will. 
never sung better, 
properly 


Howard Keel has 
and Jane Powell is a 


pretty operetta type. But the 





Pontiree Boys & Bripes-To-BE 
s for girls 


of tinder age. 


chorus line is the real star of the show: 
the six brothers and their six brides-to-be. 
Having twelve handsome young people all 


athletically in love at once is a little like 
staging a mixed tandem-wrestle. and the 
audience works up almost as ruddy a glow 


as the participants. 


The Unconquered (Alber? Margolies). 


“Can you see a world?”, an interviewer 


once asked Helen Keller. “If you can, 
what is it like?” “Yes. ves. yes.” Helen 
Keller said. “I can see. and that is why I 


can be so happy in what you call the dark, 
but which to me is golden. I can see a 
God-made world, not a man-made world.” 

The golden night of Helen Keller will 
probably in the long run outshine the 
limelight she has lived in. Like the “gold- 
en flower” of the Chinese contemplatives, 
her experience has been a redoubtable 
witness to a doubting age that when other 
helpers fail and comforts flee, the help 
of the helpless abides. The Unconquered, 
her technically awkward but moving film 
biography, therefore quite suitably pre- 
sents itself as a sort of modest footnote 
to The Lives of the Saints, 

The picture tells simply—with the help 
of yellowed snapshots, newsreel footage 
and the narrative voice of Katharine 
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FLEW into Wausau shortly after a 
British jet pilot, off his course, landed 
there with a thimbleful of fuel left. He 
certainly had good reason to appreciate 
his stop in Wausau. So did I. 

"I spent an interesting hour with County 
Agent Mac McAleavy (picture at right 
‘Wausau people are the kind you like to 
work with,’ he said. “Twenty years ago 
this county grew only a few scattered 
acres of alfalfa. Couldn't grow it here, 
people thought. We did some research and 
came up with a solution. The farmers 
took to it and went to work. Today they 
grow over 100 times the alfalfa they did 
in the 30's.’ 

"Implement-dealer Herman Rakow 
(above, right) described Wausau’s un- 
usual do it yourself spirit. For instance, in 
maintaining farm equipment . . . ‘75% of 
the parts we sell are installed by the 
farmers themselves. That's about 5 times 
the ratio you'll find in most other farm 
communities.’ 





| 


"Then | saw the other frontier of 
Wausau industry — the giant, modern 
plant of the Marathon Corporation. Here, 
where 3 million paper cartons are pro- 
duced in a single day, resident manager 
Oscar Eggebrecht (above, left) showed 
me one of the world’s biggest glueing lines, 
and sixteen freight cars lined up inside 
the building! 

“They're friendly people in Wausau. 
They’re energetic people. You sense their 
honesty and common sense. You see the 
product of their individualism. And you 
know that any company that has called 
Wausau home for over 40 years must be a 
pretty good one to do business with.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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What is there about Wausau, Wisconsin, that makes it the ideal home 





for one of the world’s most important insurance companies? 


Employers Mutuals invited the head of a famous food company 


to visit Wausau to find out. Here is his story. 


\ausau Story 


By E. B. COSGROVE, Chairman of the Board, Green Giant Company 





“|. the kind you like to work with . . .""Mr. Cosgrove (right) and County Agent McAleavy. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are ' 


Yes—as Mr. Cosgrove discovered, there’s 
such a thing as a Wausau personality. But 
vou don’t have to go to Wausau to find it. 
It’s a certain good way of doing business. 
You'll meet it in all our 89 offices through- 
out the country. 


Employers Mutuals handle all lines of 


casualty and fire insurance and are 


one of the world’s largest in the field of 


workmen's compensation insurance, 
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‘good people to do business with.” 


If you think workmen’s compensation 
insurance is just “‘a convenient way to 
pay the inevitable cost of accidents,” you 
should talk to an Employers Mutuals 
that, 


than in any other kind of insurance, the 


man. He will demonstrate more 
cost of a workmen’s 4 ompensation poli y 
is controllable. The better the company, 
loc al 


the more controllable. Phone our 
office, or write Wausau, Wisconsin. 


—_ <a Rib Mountain 
arn Sic, 
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FAMOUS MILWAUKEE BREWERY 


|| Saves-*24/07 


WITH HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Although its modern administrative building is just four years 
old, the Miller Brewing Company of Milwaukee already has 
proved that using premium quality materials pays dividends, 
in modern movable walls just as it does in brewing “the 
Champagne of Bottle Beer.” 


Because of the unvarying uniformity of Hauserman Movable 
Walls, constantly changing work area requirements have been 
met quickly and easily .. . with practically no inconvenience or 
interruptions of normal business efficiency. Yet office and 
corridors alike provide a dignified atmosphere of lasting perma- 
nence throughout the building. Savings in rearrangement costs 
to date: $20,453. 


Further evidence of premium quality—color that never fades 
or needs refinishing—has paid dividends, too. Redecorating 
savings during the four year period: an additional $3,654. 


Now, before you move, build or remodel present offices, let us 
send you the facts about Hauserman premium quality and the 
Savings it can mean to you. 










HOW EIGHT COMPANIES SAVED $595,363 . . . This new 16-page 
booklet reports on the experiences of eight typical companies— 
large and small alike—with Hauserman Movable Walls. Also 
contains the complete story of the many cost-saving benefits which 
ore a direct result of Hauserman premium quality in design, engi- 
neering and service. Write for your free copy today to: The E. F, 
Hauserman Company, 7542 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 














Cornell—the well-known story of how at 
the age of 19 months Helen lost sight and 
hearing from a childhood illness. At the 
age of seven she “began to live” when 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan, a trained teach- 
er of the deaf and blind, came to work 
with her. 

Helen learned so prodigiously well that 
within three years, at the age of ten, she 
Was corresponding vigorously with Phil- 
lips Brooks, the Episcopalian divine. Also 
at ten, she published a short story in the 
St. Nicholas magazine. Before long she 
was reading and writing fluently in five 
languages, and at 24 she was graduated 
cum laude from Radcliffe College. 

Soon after, she published a book of 
poetry that showed a feeling ear for the 
English she could not hear, and then set 
forth on the first of the long lecture 
tours—speaking in a sort of strangled so- 
prano, which is the closest she can come 





HELEN KELLER (RIGHT) & CoMPANION 
In golden night, a God-made world. 


to intelligible English, with Teacher Sulli- 
van translating—that were to make her 
name a household word. 

Fame carried her to Hollywood in 19109, 
and here the sober script calls a thor- 
oughly slap-happy recess to watch a flag- 
waving Helen, as the star of the film De- 
liverance (supposedly based on her life 
story), lead the charge of a revolutionary 
rabble across something that looks sus- 
piciously like Concord Bridge. 

And so it goes: on from her salad days 
in vaudeville, through the incessant con- 
frontations with celebrity (“She made 
Calvin Coolidge smile”), the endless char- 
ity appearances, and the amiable little 
extraversions (she once gratified an im- 
pulse “to feel a lion,” reported that “he 
was very handsome’’). In the end the 
audience sees her in the yellow leaf of her 
eighth decade, as she lives and works now 
with her second companion, Polly Thomp- 
son, in their Connecticut home—drying 
dishes, following her guide rail for a walk 
in the fields, choring through the morning 
mail, touching music in a radio, caught 
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It’s hard enough to remember 
what you said—what the other fellow said— 
in a talk just yesterday! With telegrams you keep 


facts straight, prevent confusion and both of 
you have a written record. 








MORE THAN 


ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


(1) 


OF ALL 1953 


HOUSEHOLD 
REFRIGERATORS 


contain 


=) 





> 


formed GM Steel Tubing Condenser Coils to equip 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Records show that in 1953 Rochester Products 


built and sold enough completely 


MORE THAN HALF of all the household refrigerators that were sold in the U.S.A, 





GM STEEL TUBING 


_—_= abe 


during that year. Here is evidence that GM Steel Tubing is helping 
more and more refrigeration manufacturers to build better products, faster, 
for less money. Why not let us do the same for you! 


ROCHESTER PRODUCTS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ROCHESTER, N.Y, U.S.A, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS AND ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 





What's NEWS In Packaging 


Now they’re “gilding the rose”... 
profitably. 





Bright yellow polyethylene (plastic) 
bags made by Bemis are the new 
packages for the modern merchan- 
dising of roses, as well as other bushes 
and shrubs. They are putting gold in 
rose growers’ pockets. 


These eye-catching packages with 
multi-color printing give several 
benefits. They carry the growers’ 
brands to the final purchasers; keep 
the plant roots moist and vigorous; 
save labor; cost less than conven- 
tional wrapping, and boost sales. 
That’s batting 1,000. 


Whether your packaging problem is 
on the farm or in the factory, mill or 
mine—whether it’s large or small 
Bemis engineers can probably come 
up with a cost-cutting, money-sav- 
ing, sales-building answer. Write or 
phone us. 


Bemis 


109 No. 4th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Geta why with 


Lucky Tiger 





“Daddy doesn't gripe about the ants — 
since he changed to Lucky Tiger!" 


SMALL THINGS IRRITATE? Switch to Lucky 
Tiger 3 Purpose Hair Tonic and start your 
day with a smile. Lucky Tiger refreshes 
your scalp .. . lifts your spirits like a brisk 
after-shave lotion. Lucky Tiger is non- 
drying a special “humicant” keeps hair 
moist and manageable all day . . . even un- 
der hot summer sun. No 
mineral oil or grease — but 
14 scientific ingredients to 
dissolve dandruff flakes, re- 
lieve itching, kill pityrospor- 
um ovale —the infectious 
dandruff germ. At toiletry 
counters and barber shops 
everywhere. Lucky Tiger 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City 8, Mo. 














reading a volume in Braille beneath the 
bedclothes late at night. 

The impression that remains is not one 
of a life of worldly scurry, of an almost 
brutally strong retort to adversity. What 
hangs in the mind is the image of a clear 
old face out of a legend, of features that 
breathe a little of the quiet glory of the 
last lines of King Lear: 


The oldest hath borne most: we who are 
young, 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 


The High and the Mighty (Wayne- 
Fellows; Warner] is about the worst piece 
of advertising the airlines have had since 
the crash that killed Carole Lombard, For 
that matter it is not much of an ad for 
the movies either. 

The plot is a flight log between Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco. On the way, the 
plane half drops an engine, the navigator 
blows his calculations, the pilot (Rob- 
ert Stack) funks out, the copilot (John 
Wayne ) broods about a wife long years 
dead, the stewardess almost comes down 
with the meemies, and a known maniac 
is allowed to roam at large among the 
passengers. 

The real trouble, however, is that a 
wild man is also on the loose behind the 
scenes. “Wild Bill” Wellman, the gifted 
director of such films as Nothing Sacred 
and The Ox-Bow Incident, went too wild 
on this one. His plot is a see-’em-squirm 
ploy that was old when Damocles came 
to dinner. His actors’ sit as awkwardly on 
their narrow stage as prizewinners at a 
commencement exercise, and when they 
come to recite, say the same sort of silly 
things about “life.” Worst of all are the 
flashbacks that come almost as thick as 
the ideational air pockets in this Holly- 
wood brainstorm. 


Current & CHOICE 

Mr. Hulot's Holiday. A slight comedy, 
partly in French, explaining how not to 
take a vacation (Time, June 28). 

Dial M for Murder. Ray Milland tries 
to murder Grace Kelly, but Director Al- 
fred Hitchcock sees to it that he gets his 
comeuppance (Time, May 24). 

Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Dan- 
iel Defoe’s great classic, as wonderful as 
ever, with Actor Dan O'Herlihy outwit- 
ting mutineers, cannibals and nature itself 
(Time, May 24). 

Executive Suite. Star-studded scram- 
ble for the presidency of a big corpora- 
tion; with William Holden, June Allyson, 
Zarbara Stanwyck, Fredric March, Wal- 
ter Pidgeon, Shelley Winters, etc., etc. 
(Time, May 10). 

Knock on Wood. Some extremely funny 
Kayedenzas by a brilliant clown, Danny 
Kaye (Time, April 26). 

Night People. Capitalist meets com- 
missar in Berlin and Writer-Producer- 
Director Nunnally Johnson bangs their 
heads together; with Gregory Peck, Brod- 
erick Crawford (Time, March 22). 

The Pickwick Papers. The first full- 
length film of Charles Dickens’ monu- 
mental jape (Time, March 1). 
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Growing youngsters need 
plenty of pure milk. And to- 





3 day, more than likely its purity 
is protected by wax . .. a product of petroleum 
° ... another product of Sinclair, 
As a coating and lining for increasingly popu- 
lar paper milk containers, wax insures liquid- 
tight, hygienic protection for the fine products 
your dairy supplies to stores and homes. Wax 
made by Sinclair coats and lines millions of 
such containers every week. 
This particular wax enters the manufacturing 
processes of many Sinclair customers. It is an 


important part of candles, polishes, food wrap- 
pings .. . any number of things you and your 
family use every day. 

Sinclair is a leading producer of waxes and 
many other process materials with a wide va- 
riety of industrial and household applications. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE +*© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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TIME—THE FAVORITE MAGAZINE OF GROUPS OF LEADERS EVERYWHERE: EXECUTIVES... DOCTORS -- ENGINEERS... CLERGYMEN.., 
96 


of thought and action... 








All over the free world, people who must be 
quickly well-informed turn, as you do, to TIME— 


Perhaps it’s because TIME talks to both the heart and the head... 
combines a dramatist’s flair with a scholar’s care. 


Perhaps it’s because TIME helps you sense the excitement of the news 
while you grasp its essential meaning. 


JUDGES... EDUCATORS...OFFICERS IN THE ARMED FORCES... FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS—AND THEIR WIVES. 
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BOOKS 





Destination: Hammock 


Paris Oricinat (340 pp.|—Alexandra 
Orme—Houghton Mifflin ($3.50) 


Desperate Scenery (302 pp.|—Elliot 
Paul—Random House ($3.75) 


Some books are destined, not for 
the ages, but for the nearest hammock. 
Elliot Paul’s Desperate Scenery and Alex- 
andra Orme’s Paris Original are light sum- 
mer fare, earmarked for twin hammocks 
stamped “His” and “Hers.” Author Paul 
who often as not writes about Paris, this 
time has written an autobiographical boy- 
faces-life yarn set in the remote reaches 
of 1910 Idaho and Wyoming. Authoress 
Orme’s novel is a girl-meets-love story 
set in the feline, high-fashion world of 
postwar Paris. Each book lightheartedly 
holds a slightly askew mirror up to human 
nature and smiles bitter-sweetly at what 
it sees. 

Yoghurt in Paris. At 32, pretty Kris- 
tina Czaykowska, the heroine of Paris 
Original, is a receptionist in “Maison Des- 
champs,” a Parisian stronghold of haute 
couture. She feels more like a shopworn 
beauty than a sleeping one. In the spring 
of 1947, she is three years a from 
her native Warsaw and eight years es- 
tranged from a husband who opted for 
the “People’s Poland.” She lives on yo- 
ghurt and corn bread, scurries home each 
night to her lonely, thimble-sized flat, and 
keeps telling herself that Paris is wonder- 
ful. But the only Paris Kristina knows, the 
goldfish bowl of the “Maison Deschamps,” 
she hates. Through its ornate rooms dart 
and swish mannequins, sellers, fitters, de- 
signers and spying competitors. To Kris- 
tina the whole place is as zany and false 
as the brassiere on the statue of the sphinx 
in its show window, 

“If you want to stay alive,” a friend 
advises her, “you must fight, not sneer. 
You might think that this is Paris, a 
safe capital, but it is like any place—the 
jungle.” More bent on escape than com- 
bat, Kristina runs into an old flame, Jas 
Ostrowski. A few glasses of vodka make 
Jas talkative. “Now, the good girls differ 
only in one respect from the bad ones,” 
he says. “You lose a tremendous amount 
of time on them.” Kristina is ready and 
eager to make up for lost time when her 
long-gone husband shows up with the 
same idea. By novel’s end. Author Orme 
shapes this triangle into a shiny, new wed- 
ding band for Kristina. Catty, intimate. 
high-pitched and highly perfumed, Paris 
Original is a woman’s happy hunting 
ground, but no man’s land. 

Salon into Saloon. Desperate Scenery 
is as far from Paris Original as a saloon 
is from a salon. It is the seventh volume 
in a series called /tems on the Grand Ac- 
count, 63-year-old Elliot Paul’s leisurely 
recital of his life and times. Paul was 19 
and bumming through the Far West on 
close to his last dime in the summer of 
1910, when the Jackson Lake Dam, span- 
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Murray Gorrett—Graphic House 


AUTOBIOGRAPHER PAUL 
A fire in the sporting house. 





ning the Snake River in northwest Wyo- 
ming, went out. With an_ engineering 
brother in the family and some previous 
surveying experience of his own, Paul 
found it easy to land on the payroll of 
the Reclamation Service and work on the 
new dam. Desperate Scenery tells the 
rough-and-rugged story of how a 60-mile 
wagon road was built over mountain 
country, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of supplies, plus men and horses, 
were transported to the dam site before 
snow blocked the routes, and of how, with 
temperatures ranging to 55° below zero, 





NoveList ORME 
A bra on the sphinx. 





a crew of 300 put together the new Jack- 
son Lake Dam. 

But the stories Paul tells best, as always, 
are of the japes and high jinks of Elliot 
Paul and his pals. To his tales of boozing, 
floozying and just plain horsing around, 
Paul contributes an uninhibited tongue, 
a gift for total and Technicolored rec Il, 
and a pleasing tendency to sound like a 
book-length monologue by W. C. Fields. 

Desperate Scenery contains rib-tickling 
accounts of Paul pounding the piano for 
silent movies. playing shortstop against 
“The Boston Bloomer Girls,” and tousling 
with an unfriendly Chinese (“I learned 
for the first time how strong and difficult 
a small Chinese can be, when apprehen- 
sive”). The book climbs to its ribald and 
humorous peak with a description of the 
night the brothel burned down in Ashton, 
Idaho, and “the quick thinkers routed out 
those who chanced to be relaxing in the 
bedrooms Happily, sporting life 4 
la Paul never gets quite so outrageous 
that it cannot be thoroughly enjoyed by 
hammock-readers of either sex. 


Nazi Pinwheel 


THe Secret Front (327 pp.J—Wil- 
helm Hoettl—Praeger ($3.95) 


Any big or little wheel of Nazi Ger- 
many who rolls long and far enough can 
apparently come to rest on the lists of a 
U.S. publisher. Unregenerate Nazis get 
there with the rest. Austrian-born Wil- 
helm Hoettl, 38, qualifies with the very 
first sentence of his book, The Secret 
Front: “I do not propose to start by 
moralizing on my reasons for entering the 
German Secret Service.” 

Hoettl, a graduate student in Vienna 
University when he entered the secret 
service, rose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel and claims to have been a big 
espionage wheel, but his book and his 
personal history betray him as more of a 
pinwheel. In The Secret Front, he twirls 
about in windy draughts of gossip, second- 
hand information, hero worship, pure in- 
vention and long-fermented spite. 

The Fallen Angel. High up on Hoettl’s 
spite list is his chief, Heinrich Himmler, 
whom he never actually met. Himmler, 
says Hoettl, was an “extreme mediocrity” 
who “in all earnestness believed himself 
to be a reincarnation of the German King 
Heinrich I.” “A disciple of fortune tel- 
lers,” he never made a move without con- 
sulting a team of astrologers and magi- 
cians. According to Hoettl, Himmler even 
hired a batch of professing alchemists and 
put them to work in the cellar at Gestapo 
headquarters to make gold. How did this 
man, “who in normal times would have 
been put into a nursing home,” become 
the “foremost man after Hitler in the 
German Reich?” For one thing, says 
Hoettl, Hitler was “an indifferent judge 
of men.” For another, Himmler was 
propped up by an evil genius behind the 
scenes, his henchman Reinhard Heydrich, 
“the Hangman.” 

Heydrich fascinates Hoettl, and he 
compares him to Cesare Borgia. “Both 
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can pay for itself 


) 
seven times over by 1964! 


YORK HERMENC q 





Double comfort — 2 systems for the price 
of 1! When “it’s the humidity, not the 
heat,” just flip the York Atmostat switch! 
An automatic valve goes right to work. All 
the refrigerant is concentrated mn half of 
the cooling coil (above) to wring excess 
moisture from the air without excess cooling 


Dependable — 5-Year Protection Plan can 
save you hundreds of dollars. If the her- 
metically sealed cooling circuit proves de- 
fective in any way because of faulty materi- 
als or workmanship, York will repair the 
defective part or replace the entire cooling 


circuit without cost! 


YORK HERMETIC CIRCUIT 





In addition to increasing business, Y ork 
eliminates expensive fall “shut-dow n” and 





refrigerant can’t leak out. 


Efficient — 30% more effective cooling re- 


sults from patented staggered-tube-and-cor- 
rugated-fin construction that tumbles all the 
air into contact with cooling surfaces. Y ork’s 
“V-.Coil’”’ reduces air resistance, thus allows 
lower fan motor horsepower. And York is 
Underwriters’ Laboratories approved. 


air conditioning by york 


In homes and offices, ships and stores, sky scrapers, factories, hospitals, theaters 
everywhere you go, when the air conditioning is just right, chances are it's York Air Conditioning. 


almost 


‘our York Distributor will be happy to consult with you and calculate your air conditioning 
needs. He can fill your requirements with precision, because he handles a wide range 


of Yorkaire Conditioners. He's listed in your Classified Telephone Directory, Call him soon! 


FOR 


MECHANICAL 


COOLING 


S$ IN -CrE 


YORK CORPORATION YORK 


spring “start-up.” Entire cooling circuit 
is hermetically sealed like a light bulb 
Dirt and moisture can’t leak in, costly 


PA 
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Stands Ready 


to protect your interests 
day and night 


You probably recognize this trademark. 
It’s the Hartford Stag —a symbol of 
prompt, considerate insurance service. 
Look for the Stag on any policy you 
buy to protect your home, your car, your 
business or your farm. 


Vacation Time 
is here! 


Don’t go away with- 
S ’ 
out insurance. Protect 





your camera, sports 
equipment, clothing. jewelry —everything 
you take on your trip. Costs only pennies 
a day! 
Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


Hartford 
HArTrorD Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 





Harrrorp Live STock 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 








AIR-CONDITIONED 


In Washington it's always delightfully 

cool at the world-famous Mayflower where 

the lobby, restaurants and guest rooms are 

completely and pleasantly air-conditioned. 
A Name of International Fame 





yf lowe Yr 


A HILTON HOTEL 


Et Tall lenge), [4 
C. J. MACK, V.P. & Gen. Mgr 
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men were imbued with the same complete 
disregard for all ethical vaiues . the 
same passion for power, the same cold 
intelligence, the same frigidity of heart, 
the same systematically calculated ambi- 
tion, and even the same physical beauty 
of a fallen angel.’ Hoett! saddles Fallen 
Angel Heydrich with a satanic list of 
deeds. It was Heydrich, according to 
Hoettl, who worked out the plans for the 
mass extermination of the Jews and for 
the stringent Nazi subjugation of Czecho- 
slovakia.* It was Heydrich who planted 
the idea in Hitler's mind that his old 
party comrade, Ernst Roehm, was plot- 
ting a storm-trooper revolt, and Heydrich 
himself, says Hoettl, made up the lists of 
the hundreds who were done away with on 
June 30, 1934, the “night of the long 
knives.’ If Hoettl can be believed, Hey- 
drich achieved his masterpiece when he 
painstakingly forged a correspondence 
suggesting that the brilliant chief military 
strategist of the Russian army, Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, and high German officers 
were plotting to overthrow Stalin. 
3,000,000 Rubles. Late in 1936, ac- 
cording to Hoettl, German intelligence 
heard that Tukhachevsky was planning an 
army revolt against the Soviet dictator 
and his regime. Heydrich persuaded 
Himmler and Hitler that they should tip 


| off Stalin. and thus touch off a purge that 


gut the Soviet high command. 
Stalin bit, even paid 3,000,000 rubles for 
the forged bait, and in the trials of 1937, 
purged Tukhachevsky and all his confed- 
erates. The rubles, says Hoettl in an ironic 
footnote, were counterfeit; the first Ger- 
man agent who spent them in Russia was 
promptly arrested. 

The Midnight Tango. In between large 
slices of history on German policy in Italy 
and the Balkans during World War II 
Hoett! sandwiches in personality tidbits 
on other Nazi bigwigs. Ribbentrop was 
called Ribbentropf in South Germany 
Tropf meaning lout. According to Hoettl, 
Ribbentrop, when enraged, would shut 
himself up in his darkened bedroom. This 
was called his “midnight tango act,” and 
while it was on. foreign office underlings 
would secure the Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister’s signature on papers they knew 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop would 
not have signed. Admiral Wilhelm Ca- 
naris, head of German military intelli- 
gence, was passionately fond of his dachs- 
hunds, Hoett] and when abroad 
would telephone daily to inquire of their 
health. Requesting a transcript of one of 
the admiral’s tapped phone calls from 
Tangier to Berlin, the chief of the Spanish 
secret police was once highly chagrined to 
find that all the top secret information he 
had gained was a detailed report on the 
natural functions of an ailing dachshund. 

Sifting fact from fiction in The Secret 


would 


says 





Front is made more difficult because 
Hoett! has not told his personal story, 
that of a middle-level bureaucrat aching 


to be a master spy. Though he speaks of 


Hangman met 
assassin bombed his car on 
1942. 


It was there that Heydrich the 
his death, after an 
the outskirts of Prague on May 27, 








WILHELM Hoetti 
Satan's genius had an angel face. 


“my agents,” he never actually command- 
ed any, but merely processed the reports 
of actual spies and served as a specialist 
on Central European peoples. 

Ex-SS to CIC. After the war, Hoettl 
promoted a villa for himself in Alt- 
Aussee, near Salzburg, by lining up ex-SS 
informants for the U.S. Army’s CIC or 
Counter-Intelligence Corps. The Army 
dropped him in 1949. He claims to have 
intelligence contacts behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and was arrested in 1953 because of 
his connections with Soviet 
spies. But later Hoett! was released with- 
out charges. He now supports the neo- 
Nazi VDU Party because, he says, it is 
the nearest thing to a sensible rightist 
party in Austria. 

With his wife, Hoett! founded a pub- 
lishing house just to publish The Secret 
Front. The book flopped in Germany and 
the publishing business with it. It has 
been published in the U.S. on the apparent 
assumption that even if Nazi Hoettl’s 
countrymen would not read his story, his 
ex-enemies will. 


Of Men & Blubber 


Yankee WuHacers IN THE SoutH Seas 
(304 pp.}—A.B.C. Whipple—Double- 
day ($3.95). 


The New England Yankee may yet 
go down in history as supreme of all the 
breed of men who chose to battle whales. 
A whaling ship today is a quite safe com- 
bination of floating factory and ocean 
liner, but in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the world’s most powerful animal was 
hunted down in ships so small that the 
whale could, and sometimes did, butt 
them into driftwood. In all man’s hunting, 
none has been so downright risky and 
exciting. As a result, no true armchair 
adventurer can easily bypass a readable 
new book about whaling. 

Yankee Whalers in the South Seas is a 


suspec ted 
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Here’s why so many new 

industries are centering in Georgia: 

Year-round fine climate (production every day 

in the year!) ...A large pool of adaptable, 

intelligent workers ... Rich, natural resources... 

Abundant power and raw materials... Transportation 

so well developed that new plants are adequately served 

by rail, truck, bus, and air. Over 6,000 new firms are proving 
it’s good business to produce in Georgia. We invite you 

to add your name to our long list of success stories! 


vil se ; 
about Georg! 


Department of Commerce 
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lively introduction to a fascinating sub- 
ject. Yankee Author and Lrre Associate 
Editor A.B.C. Whipple is an enthusiast 
who has ‘spent ten years poring over old 
ships’ logs and seamen’s journals, listening 
to the yarns still spun in old whaling 
towns, and chatting with whaling authori- 
ties. What he has tried for and achieved is 
not a history of whaling but a teaser that 
may send readers to other books on the 
subject, perhaps even to that greatly un- 





read but incessantly discussed U.S. classic 
Herman Melville's Moby Dick. 

The men who went down to the sea in 
whalers chose a job that was both danger- 
ous and boring. 











Trips frequently lasted as 
ong as five years. and one Nantucket 
captain spent only six of his 41 whaling 
years at home. Sometimes a captain came 
yack with enough oil from one cruise to 
retire for life. But there is also the story 
“‘No matter where you are—after dinner of the skipper who spent two years at se 


there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 















O_p WHALERS & ADVERSARY 


Sr 


C WV luck. rotten food and whipr 
| “ ™ 
q HICAGO and returned to tell his owners: “We 
There Is didn’t get a single goddam barrel of oil 


but we had a goddam fine sail.”’ For the 


Really Only One Address 








an the money rewards were 
e could look forward to with 


average cr 
trifling. . 
certainty 
filthy quarters. brutal 


is maggoty food, cramped and 
‘amy 
whippings if he 





complained, and, since casualties were 
high, a good chance that he would get 
sea burial. Officers who died were soime- 
times kept aboard and brought home in 
a barrel of rum that 


World’s only on the next trip as r: 





as saved and used 
s for the crew. 

















Author Whipple has succeeded in con- 

Guaranteed Luggage veying the sections nt of his subject with- 

out letting romance obscure the unpretty 

KOCH Fiberglas Luggage is aspects of it. Yankee Wh has its 

. guaranteed against breakage on quota of brown island girls clambering 

Relaxed Comfort, Charming Decor any airline, railroad or steamship, aboard ship, eager to be nice to the white 
jon and Radio anywhere in the world. Wont men. It also tells of islands where seem- 
fir-Condivicned Suttes end Reome dent, stain, warp or puncture— ingly mild natives suddenly turned on 


The World Famous is fungus and mildew proof. If you 


CR travel frequently, you need beau 
Ss oom 


tiful Koch Fiberglas Luggage 
and THE BUTTERY Made only by baking ovens as “long pig. 


$39.50 to $79.50, plus Fed. tax. would run into cannibals and wind up in 
But the great adversary was Mr. Big 


Hascayg ahs dew KOCH himself, the whale. The Nan Dick 


(who inspired Melville's was a 


Eugene Bere PRGNOUNCED **aORet” g a ? 2 
ary ane fC ialdforia white rogue whale. His record: “Fourteen 


iS ohgeq lie whaleboats smashed, 30 men killed, and 
CORTE MADERA, CALIFORNIA victory in more than a hundred watery 


battles.” One story has it that a Swedish 
Send for descriptive folder TM whaler captured Mocha in 1859. “He was 


crews and destroyed them. And there was 
ilways the chance that the whalers’ crew 
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old and worn out from his countless bat- 
tles, and he was beyond struggling when 
the lance finally gouged into his lungs 
When the Swedes got his carcass along- 
side, they found he was blind in his right 
eye and had 19 harpoon points corroding 
his leathery hide.” 


Recent & READABLE 
The Eternal Smile & Other Stories, by 


Par Lagerkvist. A fine collection of stories 
and fables from the inventive mind of the 
Swedish Nobel Prizewinner, ranging from 
childish charm to ghostlike horror (Time, 
June 28). 

Hackenfeller's Ape, by Brigid Brophy. 
Romance among apes can be very human 
and very funny, as seen in a young novel- 
ist’s bright satire (Time, June 28). 

A Child of the Century, by Ben Hecht. 
A big. disorganized and frequently fasci- 
nating look in the mirror by a prolific 
softie who always made like a toughie 
(Time, June 21). 

Mary Anne, by Daphne du Maurier. A 
royal duke. a scheming mistress. a scandal 
that shakes the House of Commons—in 
other words, all that Du Maurier fans 
need for a happy evening (Time, June 21). 

Guignol's Band, by Louis-Ferdinand 
Céline. A preposterous but amusing night- 
mare about pimps, trollops and deadbeats 
in World War I London (Time, June 14). 

The Victorian Chaise Longue, by Mar- 
ghanita Laski. A slight but chilling tale 
about a girl who strayed from the 2oth 
century into the roth (Time, June 14). 

An English Year, by Nan Fairbrother. 
An Englishwoman’s beautifully written re- 
flections on changing nature, growing chil- 
dren and the wonders of life in general 
(Time, June 7). 

Madame de Pompadour, by Nancy 
Mitford. A life of Louis XV’s dazzling 
mistress, done up in rich literary brocades 
by a fine British writer (Tre, June 7). 

Chinese Gordon: The Story of a Hero, 
by Lawrence & Elizabeth Hanson. A first- 
rate biography of the odd but dazzling 
fish who was Victorian England's shining 
knight (Time, May 31). 

The Tunnel of Love, by Peter De 
Vries. A punny farce about sin and re- 
demption in suburban Connecticut (Trai 
May 24). 

The Courts of Memory, by Frank 
Rooney. One of the year’s best first nov 
els, although tedious in spots, about the 
lost generation of the ’30s and its con- 
formist nonconformists (Time, May 17). 

The Reason Why, by Cecil Woodham- 
Smith. Best and most fascinating account 
to date of the most glorious snafu in mili- 
tary history: the Charge of the Light Bri 
gade at Balaclava (Time, May 10). 

The Fire-Raisers, by Marris Murray. 
A vivid, moody story about a South Afri- 
can valley and its willy-nilly incendiaries 
(Time, April 26). 

Minutes of the Last Meeting, by Gene 
Fowler. More stories about those three 
Hollywood musketeers, John Barrymore 
W. C. Fields and Author Fowler, disguised 
as a biography of their colleague and 
poetic oracle, Sadakichi Hartmann (Time, 
April 5). 
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Move Mountains 


5 


Official U.S. Marine Corps photograph 


... of shells and supplies 


Moving materials fast, with the least effort or expense, is the business 
of the Clark Equipment Company. The machines pictured above are 
Clark-engineered and Clark-built. They demonstrate the principle of 
transmitting horsepower to multiply manpower: one man at the con- 
trols of a Clark machine can literally move mountains, or mountains 


of material. 
CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 
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Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 74, Mich. 





For 50 years, specialists in the basic business of 
Transmitting Horsepower to Multiply Manpower 
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Mr. Dodsworth is not a happy man. He knows that a 
competent executive delegates work to his subordinates. 
But far too often it seems easier for Mr. Dodsworth to do 
something himself than to get in touch with the man who 
should do it for him! Result: Mr. Dodsworth is “snowed 
under” with detail... frustrated in his desire to keep 
his desk and his mind clear for his own important work. 


P-A-X is what Mr. Dodsworth needs. The P-A-X 
Business Telephone System would put Mr. Dodsworth in 
immediate touch with anyone on his staff. With P-A-X 
he could channel off details to the right people in his 
organization—without leaving his office, without inter- 
rupting his work or theirs, without taking them from 
their desks. 


P-A-X is used by thousands of companies, to supple- 
ment the “‘outside”’ service of the public telephones—to 
end needless walking, waiting, fatigue and confusion. For 
details, call or write our distributor: Automatic Electric 
Sales Corporation (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 


| AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC | 





| Arbitration. In Newark, picketing his 
own auto laundry, Owner George Schaner- 
| man explained: “The have been 
| striking for two weeks and they're tired. 
What the heck, I'm a regular guy.” 


boys 


Absolute Standard. In Chicago, suing 
for divorce. Edward Babacz, 35, testified 
that his wife Josephine, 27, “makes me do 
the dishes, the cooking, the laundry, the 
shopping, care for the children and wax 
the floors. If they don’t shine as they do in 
['V commercials, then she makes me do 
them over again.” 


Show Stopper. In Louisville, attending 
a convention of the International Brother- 
hood of Magicians, Harry Albacker had 
to cancel his act because someone had 
stolen a suitcase containing his 10-ft., 
60-lb. python. 


Clock Watcher. In Berlin, accused of 
failing to arrest a man fleeing a robbery, 
Policeman Erwin Plessow was sentenced 
to seven weeks in jail when he explained 
that he was due to get off duty in three 
minutes and could not possibly have 
caught the thief in that time. 


All for Love. In London, an appellate 
court. moved by Mrs. Lily Green’s com- 
plaint that automobile accident injuries 
made it painful for her to kiss, doubled 
the £500 ($1,400) damages awarded her 
by a lower court. 

| Liquidation. In Douglas, Ariz., while 

| his parents were away on vacation, Glenn 

| Prescott, 35, sold two family blankets for 
$22, the radio-phonograph for $20, his 
father’s bar bells for $13, allegedly cashed 
his father’s $15 pension and $85 Social 
Security checks, was arrested while trying 
to sell the family washing machine. 


Amateur Spirit. In Liedekerke, Bel- 
gium, the Silver Post Anglers’ Club held 
a lottery to distribute $100 in prizes after 
the 125 competitors in a fishing contest 
failed to catch anything. 


A Heap o’ Livin’. In Hartford, Conn., 
| Salesman John Holmes, advertising in the 
Courant, ofiered to sell “. . . 40 acres of 
Pin Oaks and Black snakes. Old-world 
charm includes sagging floors, tortuous 
stairway and draughty fireplaces 
Dandy opportunity to toughen up wife 
and kiddies . . .”” reported several nibbles 
| the first day. 
| Circumstantial Evidence. In Boston, 
Judge Frederick V. McMenimen called 
Antonio Sardo. 49, “neurotic” for accus- 
ing his wife Madeline, 37, of infidelity 
after she testified that she had been tak- 
ing care of her ailing mother supervised 
all her husband’s bookkeeping, worked 
| side by side with him every day in his 
carpet-cleaning establishment, borne him 
16 children. 
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This is the age 
of miracles 


In the wonder-world of a youngster, 
even eating becomes an adventure— 
the quiet woodland ...a glowing campfire 
... food warming over crackling flames. 


It hardly matters where the food grew, 
or in what season. It was processed as soon 
as it was ripe. A package of steel coated 
with tin captured all its goodness. 


You see, there is something wonderful 
about a “tin” can. It makes possible our 
















modern system of processing and distributing 


food. And making tinplate for the food- 
processing industry is one of J&L’s biggest 
and most important jobs. 
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NOW VICEROY BRINGS YOU 


TO DOUBLE YOUR SMOKING PLEASURE: 





PLUS KING-SIZE 
LENGTH 


The smoke is also filtered 
through VICEROY'S extra 
length of rich, costly tobac- 
cos. Yes, you get double the 
filtering action to double your 
smoking pleasure! 


NEW MIRACLE FILTER 
OF ESTRON MATERIAL 
It’s 100% filter! Pure! 
Snow-white! With 20,000 
tiny filter traps! You get 
the full, rich taste of choice 
tobaccos ... and VICEROYS 
draw so smo-o-o-th ... 
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| * ONLY A PENNY OR TWO MORE 

y \% THAN CIGARETTES WITHOUT FILTERS 
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VICEROY €% VICEROY 


CIGARETTES 
OUTSELLS ALL OTHER FILTER TIP CIGARETTES COMBINED 





KING-SIZE 


